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SOUTH MMCHURIA RAILWAY 

0 

SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 

BETWEEN FAR EAST AND EUROPE. 

Shanghai to London, via Dairen, in 13J Days. 
Tokyo to London, via Fusan & Mukden in I3£ Days. 
Tokyo to Peking, via Fusan & Mukden in 3£ Days. 

THRICE-WEEKLY EXPRESS TRAINS 

Composed of Excellently Equipped DINING AND FIRST 
AND SECOND CLASS SLEEPING CARS are operated between 
DAIREN and CHANGCHUN and FUSAN (Korea), in connection 
with the TRANS-SIBERIAN, CHOSEN (KOREAN) and NORTH 
CHINA RAILWAYS and the Company’s own DAIREN SHANG¬ 
HAI DIRECT MAIL STEAMERS. The Service given by these 
Express Trains is equal to any in Europe and superior to most. 

DAIREN-SHANGHAI STEAMER SERVICE 

Dairen-Shanghai direct Steamer Service is maintained TWICE 
WEEKLY with the fast passenger and mail boats “Kobe Maru” 
(2,877 net tons) and “Sakaki Maru” (3,786 net tons). Both stea¬ 
mers are thoroughly equippsed with the latest facilities for the com¬ 
fort and safety of passertgera, including wireless telegraphy. A 
highly qualified Doctor carried on each steamer. The passage 
occupies about 43 hours. 

GUIDE BOOKS 

Dainty illustrated Guide Books, Pocket-Folder Time- 
Tables, the Company’s Railway and Steamer Tickets, 
and all information are obtainable at any of Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Sons Offices ; all the Agencies of the International 
Sleeping Car and Express Trains Company, the Reise- 
bureau der Hamburg Amerika Linie ; the Nordisk Reise- 
oureau ; the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Shanghai; or direct 
from the 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 

DAIREN 

Tel. Address: “Mantetsu,” 

Codes : A.B.C. 5th Ed., Al. and Ueber’s. 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY HOTELS , 

Telegraphic Address : “ YAMATO.” 


Yamato Hotel, Port Arthur 

The S. M. R. Co. have established, First-Class “ Yamato Hotels*’ at Dairen, 
Port Arthur, Mukden, Changchun and Hoshigaura. All on European lines and 
under the Company's own management. Comfortable Accommodation, Excellent 
Cuisine, Moderate Terms. Thos. Cook & Son’s Coupons Accepted. Hotel Carriages 
and Porters in Uniform meet all Steamers and Trains. Rooms may be reserved 
by Letter or Wire. 

Port Arther with its unsurpassed climate and comfortable and commodious 
Yamato Hotel, has the lines! facilities in North China as a health resort. 



Hoshigaura (Star Beach) 


Hoshigaura (Star Beach), 5 miles from Dairen and connected hy Electric 
Tramway, is noted as the Finest Seaside Resort in North China. In addition to 
the. Yamato Hotel, many bungalows and Villas have been erected in charming 
Cliff Gardens and are let by the week or month on moderate terms. A splendid 
opportunity for European Officers and Families on furlough. 


FUSHUN COAL. 

The Best Steaming Coal in the Far East. 

Fresh Stocks always on hand at Dairen, Port Arthur , Newchuwng ( Yingkou ), and 
Tientsin Depots, and also at Chejoo , Shanghai, Hongkong, 

Singapore and Penang. 

Head Office : Mining Department 

South Manchuria Railway Co* 

DAIRE N, 
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Untro&uction 


To the First Edition* 


The rapid development of railway travel in this part 
of the world during the last few years has opened the 
eyes of the tourist to the possibilities of finding something 
different, something new—yet ancient, a unique change 
from the “ modern civilisation series ” of Europe and the 
Far West, where, whatever traces of nature remain are 
generally adorned to the utmost, every subject precon¬ 
ceived and pre-arranged to meet the anticipated tastes of 
a season’s demand—fashion or weakness—whichever the 
sightseer may be likely to call for. 

Fortunately, beyond a mere fringe of the coast-line 
of this great “grandsire of empires,” no such efforts or 
changes have as yet taken place, and to-day the Chinese 
people are as simple and primitive in their habits and 
customs as they have been for ages past. 

Industrial methods, food, habitations, monasteries, 
temples, religions, veneration for family ties (ancestral 
worship) remain exactly the same as when Europe was 
in a state of semi-barbarism and the great continents of 
the Western Hemisphere w r ere unknown. 

That increasing interest should to-day centre in this 
part of the world is not at all surprising, and. by the 
publication of this little handbook, we are but providing 
for an ever-increasing want by English speaking tourists. 
With every season’s change, facilities for extending 
travel are improving, and it will be always our first care 
to keep pace with these developments to secure the 
latest information as well as the comfort and convenience 
of our world-wide clientele. 


Hongkong, 1910. 
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Untro&uction 

To the Second Edition* 


It is seldom such momentous changes take place in a 
country within three years as have shaken the political, 
industrial and civil life of China since this book was first 
compiled. The Autumn of 1911 saw the commencement 
of the revolution followed soon after by the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic and the complete destruction of 
Manchu rule which had endured for so long. Simultan¬ 
eously came a wave of modernism that -swept away 
customs and superstitions ages old and opened the way to 
a new era of industrial development. Radical as have 
been these changes, their visible effect has been slight, and 
China to-day offers more of interest to the traveller than 
ever before. 

In publishing this new edition of the handbook we 
have not only endeavoured to revise and bring it up to 
date, but have added several new features, and trust it 
will meet with the same encouraging support from the 
public as the first edition. 

THOS. COOK & SON 

Yokohama, 1913. 
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PEKING 

Population : approximately 1,300,000. 

Hotels : Grand Hotel des Wagons Lits, Hotel de Pekin.. 

Legations : Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Ger¬ 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Por¬ 
tugal, Russia, Spain, and United States of America. 

Post Offices: French, German, Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian. 

Telegraph Offices: Eastern Extension Australia and 
China Telegraph Co., Ltd., Great Northern Tele¬ 
graph Co., Ltd., and Chinese Government Telegraphs. 

Carriages : Hotel Carriages (Victorias), $10 per day. 
$6 per half day. 

Rickshas : Rubber-tyred, two coolies, 30 cents per hour, 
$2 per day, 81 per half day ; one coolie, 20 cents 
per hour. 

Motor Cars : Morning, $20 ; Afternoon, $25 ; whole 
day, $45. 

Guides : $2 per day, inside City ; $2.50 per day, outside 
City. 

Peking is the capital of the Republic of China, that vast 
country in Eastern Asia comprising five divisions r 
—Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, and China, 
proper, the latter subdivided into eighteen lesser provin¬ 
ces, and constituting about one-third of the whole with a. 
total area of 4,290,000 square miles, and a population of 
400,000,000. 

The present city stands on a site which has served 
since 1,200 years before the birth of Christ for many a 
former capital when China was one of the most impor¬ 
tant, if not the most advanced nation on the face of the 
globe. At that early period the city was called Chi and 
the Empire was under the Chang, historically rccord- 
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ed as the second dynasty which, with its twenty-eight 
successive rulers, controlled her destinies for six centuries. 
Seven centuries later, during the Cheou dynasty, the city 
became the capital of Yen, one of the many fractious, 
petty states of that unsettled period. Later during the 
Tsin dynasty, the place was razed to the ground and 
utterly destroyed in the reign ofChin-Shih-Huang, about 
221 b.c. Such, however, was the influence and tenacity 
of old Tartar adherents, it was soon rebuilt, and gradually 
recovered its former position, retained up to the fourth 
century a.d., when it became the capital of a Tartar 
State. From this period the place was known by the 
name of Chi-Yuen or Yu-Chow, the chief city of a de¬ 
partment, growing in magnitude and importance, until 
five centuries later it was besieged and captured by the 
Kitan Tartars, and during occupation chosen as their 
capital, but, at the same time, remaining an acknow¬ 
ledged dependency of the Chinese Empire. Two hund¬ 
red years later the place was again in trouble, taken this 
time by the Chin Tartars and selected as their chief city, 
the name being changed to Chung-Tu or Yen-Ching. 
This dynasty was overthrown by the Mongols in 1215 
a.d., and the city reduced to the grade of only a provin¬ 
cial town, but finally restored to its old time prestige of a 
capital by Kublai Khan, the grandson of Genghis Khan. 
This ruler gave it the name of Cambaluc, and built a 
wall round it 20 miles in circumference. It was also 
known as the City of the Khan, or, by the Chinese, as the 
Great Capital. 

The many beautiful palaces distributed throughout 
its extensive area date back to this period of occupation 
by the Mongols. Marco Polo’s visit occurred about this 
time, and his account of the reception accorded him sets 
forth the great splendour of the Court of Kublai Khan. 
Following this Imperial regime of the Great Kahn, the 
Ming dynasty came into power a.d. 1368, and at once 
removed the seat of administration to Nanking, a city 
situated on the Yangtsze, some 130 miles from the sea, 
which then became the capital of the whole Empire. 
In 1409 the principal seat of Government was again 
transferred to the northern city, Peking, by the .third 
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Miner Emperor Yung-loh, but Nanking was still recog¬ 
nised as the southern capital of the Empire. In 1419 the 
building of that mighty wall was commenced, which to¬ 
day surrounds the present Tartar City. The Manchu 
invasion took place in 1644, and that portion of the city 
within the big wall was given up to the victors composed 
of very mixed communities :—Manchus, Mongols, and 
not a few Chinese. These were arranged in eight divi¬ 
sions. distinguished from each other by banners, common¬ 
ly known as Banners of State, the colours being plain 
white, yellow, blue, and red, and the same again with 
four distinctive borderings, making eight in all. The 
yellows were to reside in the northern quarter, the whites 
in the eastern, the reds in the western, and the blues in 
the southern. These bannermen have nearly all been 
absorbed during the last fifty years, intermarrying with 
the Chinese. It is almost impossible to discern a Manchu 
from a Chinaman to-day, unless one is familiar with their 
distinctive characteristics; whereas, with women, the 
head-dress alone is quite sufficient to settle the question 
at once, the hair being drawn tightly over a flat piece of 
wood which is made to stand well out at the sides above 
the head, usually decorated with fresh or imitation 
flowers. The Manchu language is seldom spoken, ex¬ 
cept in higher circles. Republic ; but a mongrel dialect 
is still spoken amongst the lower classes. 

The establishment of the Republic in Feb. 1912, 
brought forth a demand from some of Southern the Pro¬ 
vinces that the capital be transferred to Nanking, but 
nothing came of it and to-day there seems little likelihood 
of any change being made. 

Arrived at either of the two central stations—the 
Peking-Hankow Line from the South or that of thePeking- 
Mukden Line from the north and east, their platforms sepa¬ 
rated only by the massive masonry curtain which protects 
the Imperial Entrance, the “Chicn Men”—a sense of curi¬ 
ous, unusual impressions is at once aroused. Such a huge 
pile is the heavily buttressed southern wall of the Tartar 
City, and so striking are the blendings of colour—ver¬ 
milion, purple, bice-green, orange and ultramarine—all in 
massive gold setting,^ used for the gaudy scroll and flower 
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decorations of the towering square pagoda which sur¬ 
mounts the great archway. This one view alone, in con¬ 
trast with the hurry-scurry of the apparent Lilliputian 
life in the streets below, becomes not a little confusing, at 
times almost overwhelming in its impressiveness. No¬ 
where else in the whole world can the same feelings arise 
such as are readily conjured up on making a first visit to 
this great Oriental capital, which stands to-day as a 
. monument to an ancient high-imperialism and despotic 
power that is no more. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 


The accidental explosion of a bomb in the Russian 
Concession at Hankow on the evening of October 9th, 
1911, which revealed the headquarters of a well organized 
body of revolutionists and brought about violent measures 
on the part of the Viceroy in an attempt to stop the move¬ 
ment, precipitated the opening of hostilities against 
Manchu authority. On the following day, October 10th, 
Wuchang, the capital of Hupeh province, situated across 
the Yangtse river opposite Hankow was entirely in the 
hands of the revolutionists led by Li Yuan Hung, the 
Yiceroy had taken refuge on a gunboat and the loyal 
'soldiers and officials either killed or driven across the 
river. 

Prompt measures were taken by the Peking Govern¬ 
ment to meet the attack and the Imperial troops after 
numerous reverses were eventually able to hold the enemy 
to the south side of the Yangtse river. The movement 
had spread rapidly however and it was soon evident that 
Manchu rule was doomed, as town after town and province 
after province went over to the Republicans, sometimes 
without a shot being fired. 

Negotiations between the opposing sides brought no 
results and the Provisional Assembly in session at Nan¬ 
king elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who had arrived at Shanghai 
in December, Provisional President and he took office 
January 1st, 1912. 

Toward the end of January the Imperial Generals in 
the field declared that further fighting would only result 
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in new victories for the enemy and urged upon the Throne 
the necessity of arranging terms of peace. This practical¬ 
ly decided the issue and on February 12th, the Edict of 
Abdication was published. H. E. Yuan Shi-kai, who was 
called upon at almost the last moment and as Premier, 
made a great effort to save the situation for the Imperial- 
lists, was duly elected Provisional President on the re¬ 
signation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and the process of reorganiz¬ 
ing the government on Republican lines was seriously 
begun. 

Dissentions between the President and some of the 
leaders of the southern provinces brought about a second 
revolt in July, 1913, but this was soon suppressed, al¬ 
though rather serious fighting took place around Nan¬ 
king and Shanghai. 

On October 10th, the second anniversary of the 
breaking out of the revolt at Wuchang, Yuan Shi-kai 
was inaugurated as the first President of the Republic of 
China, having been elected by the Assembly on October 
0th. The ceremony took place in the “Taihotien” within 
the precincts of the “Forbidden City” which was former¬ 
ly used by the Manchu Court only on great state occa¬ 
sions. 

General Li Yuan-hung, the successful leader of the 
revolt at Wuchang, was elected Vice-President on October 
7th, 1913. 
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THE DYNASTIES OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 



Year. 

Dynasty. Rulers. Xotes. 



Period of 3 Kings 

5 

Divided into 3 
Kingdoms. 

B.C. 

2852-2104 

Period of 5 Kings. 

9 

Divided into 5 
Kingdoms. 

it 

2205-1764 

(1) (1) Hia. 

18 


tt 

1766-1122 

(2) Chang. 

28 


tt 

1122-246 

(3) Tscheou. 

35 


it 

249-206 

(4) Tain. 

4 


u 

202-220a. d 

. (5) Han. 

27 

Great Wall started 

A.D. 

221-265 

(6) “ 3 Realms. 

2 

Divided into 3 
Kingdoms, 

it 

227-273 

(6) Hui " 

4 

Divided into 3 

Kingdoms. 

it 

229-281 

(6) Hu “ 

4 

Divided into 3 
Kingdoms. 

tt 

265-317 

(7) Tain of the West. 

4 


t« 

317-421 

(7) “ “ “ East. 

11 


it 

420-479 

(8) Tsung ** North. 

8 


tt 

479-502 

(9) Tsai. 

7 


it 

502-557 

(10) Leang. 

4 


Cl 

557-590 

(11) Tschen. 

5 


tt 

585-618 

(12) Suy. 

3 

- 

tt 

618-907 

(13) Tang. 

23 


tt 

907-923 

(14) Leang (10). 

2 


tt 

923-936 

(15) Tang (13). 

4 


tt 

936-947 

(16) Tsin (7). 

2 


tt 

947-951 

(17) Han (5). 

2 


ct 

951-960 

(18) Tscheou (3). 

3 


cc 

960-1280 

(19) Tsung (8). 

18 


tt 

1280-1368 

(20) Yuen. 

9 


tt 

1368-1644 

(21) Ming. 

17 


tt 

1583-1912 

(22) Ta-tsing. 

10 


tt 

-1912 

Republic Established. 
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THE TA=TSING OR MANCHU DYNASTY, 

The following legendary romance attached to the 
late reigning dynasty will be of interest :— 

The Ta-tsing royal family name was “ Gioro,” 
descended from the Kin Tartars who ruled over the 
northern part of the Empire in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The Kins, known as the “ Golden Tartars,” 
were finally conquered by the Great Khans, at one time 
rulers of an Empire extending from Old Poland in Europe, 
right to the furthest boundaries of Eastern Asia, the 
mightiest Empire ever recorded in history. 

The “ Gioro,” like many royal houses, not altogether 
satisfied with their ancestral family-tree as being, in its 
seeding period, a sufficiently correct foundation on which 
to assume the “ Powers of Divine Right,” the legend has 
it : “ At the base of the Great White Mountains in 
Southern Manchuria, long ages ago, three Manchu 
maidens sat at eventide by a mystic lake in simple in¬ 
nocent glee, when all at once a raven hovering above let 
fall into the bosom of one of them a ruby-red fruit. 
This fruit the maiden immediately ate, and later gave 
birth to a son whom she named 4 Aisin Gioro,’ translated 
‘ Golden Family Stem, 5 and it is from this 4 Aisin Gioro, 5 
the late Ta-tsing dynasty claim their direct des¬ 
cent.” 


THF FOUR CITIES OF PEKING. 

The Tartar City (l*l Nei Cheng) may be consider¬ 
ed as the former royal city, and therefore of much greater 
importance than the adjoining Chinese City common to 
every province of the Empire. 

In the year 1409, when the Emperor Yung-loh, third 
of the Ming dynasty, who reigned successfully for twenty- 
two years, found his position on the throne secure, he 
transferred the seat of Government from Nanking in the 
south to Peking. Amongst the many improvements 
which belong to his reign are the designing and building 
of the Great Tartar City Wall, begun in 1419. 

Measurements :—Height, 40 feet; width at base, 62 
feet; length, 13 English miles. 
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The north and south walls are about 2J miles 
lon^, the cast and west somewhat less, enclosing alto¬ 
gether an area of approximately ten square miles. All 
main thoroughfares are very wide and run from north to 
south and from east to west. 



Grand Hotel de Wagon Lits, Peking 


The Imperial City, Hwang Cheng) in the 

centre of the Tartar City, occupies a space area of nearly 
two square miles, surrounded by a wall 20 feet high. 
There are four very spacious entrances, each with three 
gateways, the middle one, the royal entrance, was 
opened formerly only for the Emperor. 

This city is in a much better state of preservation 
than any other part of Peking. It is the select quarter 
where many of the high officials live. 

The Forbidden City, Tse Chin Cheng) 

with its massive pink-washed walls, 30 feet high by 30 feet 
thick at their base, is, again, in the centre of the Imperial 
City. 
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Laid out on a grand symmetrical scale and surround¬ 
ed by a moat 120 feet wide, the actual space covered is 
about half a square mile. Within are many royal pala¬ 
ces, apartments for visitors, Government Offices, and 
the necessary appointments for an enormous retinue of 
domestics of various grades, the grounds being fantastical¬ 
ly laid out in marble terraces protected by balustrades, 
with ornamental waters and gardens in miniature 
landscape style. 

In the corners of this strikingly picturesque enclo¬ 
sure are four octagon pavillions with double roofs in the 
usual Imperial yellow glazed tiles. A view of the upper 
part of these pavilions can be obtained from outside the 
walls. There are four gateways, the one in the south, the 
Wu-Men, forming the principal entrance leading to the 
Tai-Ho-Men, which opens into the grand marble paved 
quardrangle containing the Grand Palace (Tai-Ho-Tien) 
or Hall of Highest Peace. Here also is the Grand Re¬ 
ception Hall and Throne where nearly two centuries ago 
the Emperor Chien-lung received foreign potentates. 
This is the palace where royal functions were celebrated 
annually when the princes and nobles of the Empire made 
their obeisance to the Emperor, offering seasonable con¬ 
gratulations and good wishes for the incoming New Year. 

The Chinese City ($1 $$ Nan Cheng) little worthy of 
special mention, is situated to the south of the Tartar 
City, the southern wall of that city forming its northern 
boundary. The east, west and south walls were built 
by the Emperor Chiaching XII., Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, and the original intention was to continue these 
walls round the Tartar City with a total length of 40 
miles ; but this scheme fell through on account of the 
ruinous cost. The Chinese City is about two-thirds of a 
mile broader than the Tartar City, and there is a gateway 
in each of its northern corners. 

The Great Chien Men Street, the principal thorough¬ 
fare, leading direct to the Yung-Ting-Men (South Gate) 
is very wide, running in a southerly direction from the 
Imperial Gateway in the Tartar City wall. Towards the 
end of this street will be seen the park-like enclosures of 
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the Temple of Heaven on the left, and the Hall of Agricul¬ 
ture on the right. 

PROGRAMME OF SIGHTSEEING IN PEKING 

The marginal numbers correspond with those shown against 
descriptive paragraphs , pages 16 to 66. 

First Day. 

Morning.— 

1. South Wall, Tartar City (above Water Gate). 

2. Hata-Men Street, The Kettlcr Memorial Pailow 

(Archway). 

3. The Wei-wu-pu or Tsung-Ii Yamen (Foreign 

Office). Now known as the Waiehiao-pu. 

4. The Astronomical Observatory. 

Afternoon.— 

6. The Temple of Heaven. 

7. The Altar of Agriculture. 

8. Shopping:—Porcelain, Furs, Embroideries 

(Great Chien Men Street). 

9. Shopping:—Lu-li-chang, Great Curio Street, 

Jadcstone, Curios, &c. 

Second Day. 

Morning, 9 cPclock.— 

10. The Lama Temple. 

11. The Temple of the (future) Great Buddha. 

12. The Temple of Confucius. 

13. The Hall of Classics. 

14. The Drum and Bell Towers. 

15. The IIou-Mcn (North Gate, Imperial City). 

16. The Mei-shan (Coal Hill) Pavilions, Hall of 

Longevity, in view. 

17. The High Wall and Moat of the Forbidden 

City (to Hotel for Luncheon). 

Afternoon.— 

18. Te-sheng Men by way of Great Shun-chih Men 

Street. 

10. Mausoleum of Imperial Princess. 

20. The Yellow Temple. 

21. The Altar of Earth, returning by way of Hata- 

Men Street. 
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Third Day. 

Morning, 9 o’clock. —A full day's trip. 

22. The Hsichih-Men.—North-west Gate of the 

Tartar City. (Picnic tiffin must be ordered 
to accompany the party.) 

23. The Great Bell Temple. 

24-. The Summer Palace (open to visitors on the 
5th, 15th, and 20th of every month. 

Arrange visit accordingly, and give names 
into respective Legations three days pre¬ 
vious. 

25. The Hill of the Jadestone Fountain. 

26. The Yeun Ming Yuen (former Summer Palace) 

viewed from Hill. 

27. The Five Pagoda Temple. 

28. The Zoological Gardens and Botanical Gardens. 


Fourth Day. 

Morning, 10 o’clock.— 

29. The Hsi-an Men, Imperial City. 

30. The Pei-tang (It. C. Cathedral) special views 

from tower. 

31. The Imperial City, massive 

white marble bridge across 
channel connecting north 
south ornamental lakes. 

32. The Imperial City, white 

marble dagoba and sur¬ 
roundings situated on an 
island in northern orna¬ 
mental lake. 

33. The Ta-ko Tien (Temple of Prayer for Rain). 

Return to Hotel for Luncheon. 

Afternoon.— 


to be seen from 
the spire of the 
Pei - tang. Ro¬ 
man Catholic 
Cathedral 
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35* Lu-li Chang, Great Curio Street. Portraits of 
Royalty and High Officials in their full 
robes. 

36. Bazaars. 

37. Fairs. 

38. Theatres. 

Fifth Day. 

39. The Ming Tombs. Leave the Hotel at 8 a.m. 

by ricksha (with 2 coolies) or Hotel 
carriages for Hsichih-Men Station. 

Dcp. Hsichih-Men for Nankow 8.57 A.M. 
Arr. Nankow.10.38 A.M. 

Having provided a picnic tiffin, start for 
Ming Tombs at 11.30, arriving at the Holy 
Way after a 2 hours’ ride (either by chair or 
donkey). Leave so as to get back to Nan¬ 
kow by 6 p.m. Dine and sleep at Nan¬ 
kow rising at 4.30 a.m. the next morning. 
Breakfast at 5 a.m. 


Sixth Day. 


40. The Nankow Pass and Great Wall of China. 

Dep. Nankow. .5.30 a.m. goods train. 
Arr. Ching-lung Chiao 7.10 a.m. 

Allowing over 3 hours with in which to ins¬ 
pect the the Wall, which is visible in every 
direction around you. The Great Gateway 
14 Chatao,” through which the Mongolian 
caravan route passes, is fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the Railway Station. 


The return journey :— 


Dep. Ching-lung Chiao .11.02 A.M. 

Arr. Nankow .12.02 P.M. 

Dep. Nankow .12.17 P.M. 

Arr. Peking . 1.20 P M. 
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Legation Quarter, Peking, 


SOUTH WALL (Tartar City), Chien-Men to Hata-Men. 
Legation Street— 

American Barracks. 


American Legation, 

St. Michael's Hosp., Private, 
Netherlands Legation. 
Russian Legation. 
Russo-Chinese Bank (1). 
Bank de l’lndo Chine (2). 
Hongkong a nd Shanghai 
Bank (4). 


German Legation. 

Belgian Legation. 

French Legation. 

Roman Catholic Church. 
Deutsche Asiatische Bank (5). 
German Barracks. 

German Officers’ Quarters. 


Canae Street— Chang* an Street—- 

British Legation. International Bank (G). 

Japanese Legation. Hotel de Pekin. 

Yokohama Specie Bank (3). 

Spanish Legation. 

Grand Hotel des Wagons Lits. 


Customs Street— 

Austrian Legation. 
Italian Legation. 

Peking Club. 

Maritime Customs Office. 
Refer to Map of Legation Quarter. 


The British Legation calls for special mention, asit 
was within this compound the European population took 
refuge during the Boxer trouble. The main entrance 
is in Canal Street, originally the site of a palace occupied 
by one of the Princes of the blood. After the conclusion 
of peace at the end of the campaign 1857-18(31, when, by 
the terms of the Peaee it was agreed that Foreign Lega¬ 
tions should henceforth be established within the Tartar 
City, the place was set apart for the British Minister 
and his secretaries, &c. Being surrounded by a high and 
fairly substantial wall, the Legation has from time to 
time served as a place of general rendez-vous in times of 
impending trouble. In 1900 nearly all the Europeans, 
also large numbers of native converts, sought refuge 
within its walls, where they were forced to remain under 
a state of siege for nearly two months. The Chapel in the 
Legation grounds is well worth a visit, service being held 
there every Sunday. 
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Vandalism ! 

Notice : 

Visitors to tombs, temples, pagodas, and other 
buildings in China arc earnestly requested not to com¬ 
mit acts of vandalism. 

Orders for preventing such offenses have been is¬ 
sued by the Chinese authorities, and also by foreign 
governments. All foreign visitors are requested to 
send information of violations of this warning to the 
China Monuments Society, Peking, which will use its 
influence to assist in bringing about the punishment 
of persons wilfully defacing, mutilating or destroying, 
or causing to be defaced, mutilated, or destroyed, 
public antiquities, sculptures, building, monuments, 
etc., in China. 


CHINA MONUMENTS COMMITTEE I 


Sir John Jordan 
B. N. Kroupensky 
Paul S. Beinsch 


A. It. Conty 
E. Yamaza 
L. DI Giuka 


E. G. Hillier. Honorary Treasurer. 
Frederick McCormick, Honorary Secretary . 


Peking. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLACES 

ENUMERATED IN THE 

PROGRAMME OF SIGHTSEEING 

IN 

PEKING 

!. The South Wall of the Tartar City can be ap¬ 
proached by a sloping roadway to the right hand of the 
Water Gate situated at the end of Canal Street, a few 
minutes from Legation Street. The early morning is 
best time for this trip, as the atmosphere is then both 
cool and clear. A walk on the wall to the right as far as 
the Chien Men Gate is recommended as from that point, 
to the north, a grand view over the Imperial and Forbid¬ 
den Cities is obtainable, while to the south the finest pro¬ 
spect of the busy Chinese City forms the landscape. 

2. Hata-Men Street crosses the eastern end of Le¬ 
gation Street, about ten minutes’walk from Canal Street. 
It is a fine broad thoroughfare, nearly three miles in 
length, terminating at the north wall. There are many 
memorial arches erected on this street, the second from 
the Legation quarter being in commemoration of the 
German Minister, Baron Von Kettler, who met his death 
at the hands of the Boxers in 1900. 

3. Waichiao-pu, (formerly the Wai-wu-pu or 
Tsung*li Yanien, Foreign Office) is some two hundred 
yards further up on a side street to the right. There is 
little of interest in this institution beyond the fact that it 
represents the medium of official communication with 
the outside world. 

4. The Astronomical Observatory (HS&H 

Kwang Hsiang Tai) will be seen on the wall a con¬ 
siderable distance to the right from the Foreign Office, 
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although many of the larger instruments were looted 
by the relief force in 1900. This institution was 
founded by the Jesuit Fathers in the Thirteenth 
Century, but not until the Seventeenth Century were the 
wonderful bronze castings produced by Verbiest at the 
order of the Emperor Kang-hsi. One of the princi¬ 
pal, the azimuth, was presented by the King of France, 
Louis XIV, There are two bronze astrolabes in the court¬ 
yard not far from the sloping roadway leading on to the 
wall. The one to the left as you enter is very interesting, 
and quite attractive in design. 

5. The site of the Old Examination Hall 

(H E* Kung Yuen) can be overlooked from the City 
Wall to the left of the Observatory. Erected by the 
third Ming Emperor, Yung-loh, in the Fifteenth 
Century, there were the usual grand pavilions and spacious 
quadrangles with cells sufficient to accommodate ten 
thousand students. Here, in former days, the young 
intellect of the nation assembled periodically to undergo 
the test which secured the privilege of official appoint¬ 
ment. That test was limited to producing an original 
essay on some given subject. 

Throughout the eighteen provinces similar institu¬ 
tions will be found in all the capitals and many of the 
larger cities. 

The former antiquated system of training may be 
held responsible in no small degree for the anti-foreign 
movement by the Boxers. 

In 1900 a vast quantity of the brickwork was 
pulled down and transferred to the Legation quarter, 
where it was urgently needed to repair the depredations 
of the siege. It has recently been decided to make this 
the site of the new Parliament Buildings. 

6. The Temple of Heaven (?c %L Tien T an) 
by far the most beautiful, as it is the most important, 
of the many interesting places to be visited in 
Peking. Tradition points to a very ancient form 
of worship dating back to a period long anterior 
to Confucius and the introduction of Buddhism, 
and tells us that this monotheistic cult had its ori- 
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The Altar of Heaven, Peking 


By this “ Heaven.” it must not ho imgagincd there is 
any connection whatever with “ Mansions in the Skies.” 
The “ Heaven ” here intended is the Universe, the Migh¬ 
ty Realms of Space, the Wonders of the Firmament as 
presented in the day-time by the light of the sun and at 
night by the illumination of the moon and the planets, 
amidst myriads of minor constellations. 

Hence, the simple worship and adoration of One 
Supreme Power, self-evident, which lias existed with them 
from time immemorial ; the gilded idols which adorn 
their temples being symbols in some form or other of the 
various attributes of that Supreme Being, serving only to 
occasionally remind them of His existence. 
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This beautiful temple is situated at the south of the 
Chinese City, nearly two miles distant from the Tartar 
City, in a park-like enclosure beautifully shaded with fine 
old trees. The principal entrance to this park is on the 
left of the wide roadway known as the Chien Men, which 
leads directly from the Imperial Gateway of that name. 
To the ground of the temples there are live entrances— 
two in the western wall, two in the eastern wall, and one 
in the southern wall. 



The Altar of Heaven, Peking 


On the right, after having passed through the gate¬ 
way leading to the temple grounds, is the Palace of Ab¬ 
stinence, enclosed within a high wall surrounded by a 
moat. It is quite a modern building and contains the 
usual paraphernalia of such institutions, besides a throne, 
and a wonderfullv carved screen in variegated wood- 
work. The main feature, generally known as the Temple 
of Heaven, is situated some distance beyond to the left, 
and includes a beautiful triple-roofed circular building 
90 feet high, erected in the centre of a marble altar used 
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for prayers on behalf of the harvest. The pinnacle¬ 
shaped dome of this temple is covered with blue enamelled 
tiles, executed by order of the Emperor Kien-lung 
a century and a half ago. Originally, each of the three 
roofs had its own colour in blue, yellow and green. 
Surmounting the pinnacle is a large round topped cap 
thickly gilded in fine leaf gold, which, with the bright 
colour beneath produces a spectacle in the landscape 
visible for many miles from all directions. Adjacent to 
this noble edifice is the Altar of Heaven, w hich is arranged 
in three terraces built of white marble—-the lower one 
210 feet wide, the one above 150 feet wide, and the upper 
terrace being 90 feet wide —ascended by 27 steps in 
three flights of 9 each, and having a large circular slab of 
white marble in the centre surrounded by nine smaller 
ones, and again encompassed by eighteen others, and so 
on. until the number eighty-one is attained—forming the 
Chinese lucky number. 

All the circular balustrades which surround each of 
the three terraces are of white marble beautifully sculp¬ 
tured in cloud design. Of the dividing supports for the 
balustrades there are 180 on the lower terrace, 108 on the 
one above, and 72 on the the upper terrace, adding up to 
360, and corresponding with the degrees of a geometrical 
circle ; the whole plan of the structure being worked out 
with mathematical exactness. 

It was a long-established custom for the Emperors 
to worship at this- temple three times during the current 
Chinese cycle ; always at the close to render an account 
as to the progress of the passing year, a month later to 
pray for instructions as to the special duties required for 
the New Year, and then again in the Spring to ask the 
blessings of a bountiful harvest, the hours chosen for 
these ceremonies were generally before sunrise, but the 
whole night w r as spent in preparation at the Hall of Abs¬ 
tinence near by. 

The most important of these ceremonials was cele¬ 
brated during the winter when the sun had -reached its 
solstitial point furthest south over the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn (December 21st) ; on this day the Emperor, in his 
yellow Sedan chair with quite a number of bearers, at- 
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tended by as many musicians playing on native instru¬ 
ments, and a large following on horseback—princes, 
nobles and big officials—repaired to the Temple of 
Heaven for worship. He first entered the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple situated in the centre of the enclosure 
where, with three supplications and nine prostrations, 
he offered incense to the deity Shang-ti (Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe) and to his ancestors. Proceeding then 
to the Grand Altar he inspected the sacrificial offerings* 
and went on directly to the Palace of Abstinence, where 
he spent the night fasting and in meditation. 

In the early morning, robed in his sacrificial vest¬ 
ments, the Emperor proceeded to the open altar where he 
supplicated and burnt incense, offering another prayer to 
Shang-ti, and again presenting incense to his ancestors 
through the medium of their shrines and tablets, which 
were duly arranged in the northern quadrangles. The 
Altar of Heaven was then ascended, the all-important 
ceremony being performed on the upper terrace, the 
middle circular stone chosen for the purpose. Here the 
Emperor enjoyed the sacred solitude suggestive of the 
centre of the Universe, as from this place of kneeling he 
saw nothing beyond but the horizon. 

There are no golden images connected with this par¬ 
ticular form of worship, which is strictly Confucian, the 
only burnt offerings being from the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, besides some specimens of handwork 
in the shape of woven cloth and silk, which are consumed 
in urns used for that purpose. 

Throughout the whole of this truly beautiful spot 
a profusion of Horicultural display is to be found in every 
direction ; the Chinese are so fond of floral decorations, 
and the effect in this instance is to give a living sanctity 
to the place quite in keeping with its remarkable tradi¬ 
tions as the first and most important Temple in the Em¬ 
pire where the reigning Emperor was obliged to worship 
—The Temple of Heaven. 

7. The Altar of Agriculture ($£ R Hsien 
Nung T’an) is situated across the wide thorough¬ 
fare directly opposite to the Temple of Heaven. This, 
shrine is dedicated to Shen Nung, supposed to be the 
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first to introduce the cultivation of the soil scientifically 
and systematically. The enclosure is slightly smaller 
than that of the Temple of Heaven, but contains fine 
trees and good grass cultivation. There are four pavilions 
with their adjoining Altars to the Spirits of Heaven, 
Earth, the Cvele, and Ancestral Husbandmen. 



TI 10 Temple of Heaven, Peking 


8. Shopping— 

Porcelain.— On either side of the Great Chien Men 
Street in the Chinese City will he found shops where 
modern porcelain in great variety is exposed for sale. 

The porcelain of the present period is not nearly so 
fine as that produced during the Ming and earlier dynas¬ 
ties ; still, there are many interesting souvenirs procur¬ 
able at a moderate outlay. 

The showrooms of some of these shops extend back 
for a considerable distance, and it is therefore best not 
to be in any hurry as to selection until you have inspected 
the whole stock. 
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Furs arc to be seen in the Pan-pi-chieg Street, off 
the Great Chien Men Street. Peking being a very cold 
place to reside in during the winter, the use of furs is 
general by all who can afford to purchase them. The 
buyers are mostly natives, and the make up is to meet 
their particular wants. Where special garments are 
desired, they would have to be made to order, but the 
best plan is to select the “ plates,’ 5 a trade term (the 
size of a Chinese coat ) fancied, and having seen them pro¬ 
perly packed, send to a furrier at home. Variety :— 
Sable, minx, chinchilla, otter, squirrel, ermine, arctic fox, 
mongolian dog, astrachan, seals, and an assortment of 
mixed varieties of lesser value. Also larger skins, such 
as wolf, bear and deer. 



Pagoda, Yellow Temple, Peking 


Embroideries.—(Note : Be sure that the piece 
selected is not too much soiled). Old embroideries are 
mostly collected from the numerous wardrobes which 
annually find their way into the pawnshops, and may be 
classed as an article upon which the purchaser is alone 
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able to put a value according to the special circumstances 
of his appreciation. Care should be taken to see that the 
materials are not rotten through damp, also that one gets 
bona fide embroidery and not imitation, as a lot of fancy 
ribbons made in Europe are now used on garments in 
place of the real thing. In many cases the work has been 
■cut from old garments and tacked or glued on to newer 
materials. 

Modern embroideries are becoming a drug on the 
market—the over production is piling up so rapidly. 
To make a fortunate selection a fairly good light is neces¬ 
sary, otherwise it will be difficult to properly discern the 
arrangement and blending of colours. The designs are 
produced on silk, satin, and grass cloth—the latter very 
effective. This wonderful handicraft is a home industry 
distributed over the whole Empire, each district having 
its special character of design and colouring. 

9. Curios are essentially all that the name implies, 
and are in all sorts of fantastic shapes and colourings, 
varying in size from a nut to a ten-foot trio of dragon 
bronzes valued at $5,000. 

Curiosities of one sort or another are to be found in 
every Chinese city, and in many instances, where space 
admits, laid out on the ground ; their vendor, some wizen¬ 
faced aged patriarch, taking his chance with the passers- 
by. There are, besides, a number of smaller articles 
which to the visitor will prove very interesting as sou¬ 
venirs, such as :— 

Sets of chopsticks, Brass padlocks, 

Box of dominoes, Packs of playing cards. 

Coolie purses, Genteel purses, 

Coolie water pipe, White metal pipe, 

Genteel water pipe. Enamelled water pipe, 

Embroidered spectacle Embroidered sachets, 

cases, Shoes, small footed, 

Ladies’ shoes, ordinary, Enamelled buttons, in sets 

Abacus counting board, Painted fish bowls, 

Peking snuff bottles. Sets of mandarin buttons. 

Added to the above there are hosts of other articles 

in ivory, bone, sandalwood, lacquer, feathers; grasswork, 
•&c., too numerous to mention. 
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Lu=li=chang, the Great Curio District is 

the best quarter to visit for ail these small purchases. 

Jadestone, also to be found in this neighborhood, 
is a hard, compact and very tough stone, varying in 
colour from a creamy white to a rich dark green, slightly 
oily, and therefore not capable of retaining the brightest 
polish for any length of time. In selecting, one should 
choose that with most life or transparency in colour, and 
should specially guard against soapstone, which some¬ 
times closely resembles in appearance real jade. Soap¬ 
stone can be at once detected by its softness, the thumb¬ 
nail will chip most specimens. Many devices, such as 
filling and polishing with wax and other compositions, are 
resorted to by the natives to make an imperfect specimen 
of jadestone pass muster* 
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10. The Lama Temple (HlfU'Jf Young Ho Kong) is 
connected with the Great Lamaserai or Monastery of the 
Mongol branch of the Buddhist religion, the Shamanism, 
and has in residence about 1,500 lamas, or Mongol priests, 
divided into four classes. 

The first in the majority occupies its time with the 
study of Nature. 

The second with the Thibetian translation of the 
Tantras. 

The third makes a study of the heavens and their 
supposed influence on the affairs of this earth. 

The fourth the Chinese pharmacopceiaand herbal drugs. 

There are also a great number of Mongol lamas ruled 
over by a living Buddha from Lhassa. 

This temple was formerly the palace of the son of 
Emperor Kang-hsi, of the Ming dynasty, who became the 
Emperor Yung-ching. It is also the birth-place of his 
son again, a third Emperor Chun-lung. On the latter 
ascending the throne and becoming a great admirer of 
Buddhism, he presented this palace to the Lamas. 

Two arches decorated with Imperial yellow enamelled 
tiles form the entrance, with a spacious paved passage 
leading up to the main gateway, the dormitories and re¬ 
fectories of the lamas being on cither side. About 9 a.m., 
the hour of Matins, great crowds of close-shaven priests 
in yellow vestments, attended by a large following of 
boys presented in their infancy to the temple, can be seen 
gathering from many directions. 

In the next court are two enormous bronze fabulous 
lions, as curious as they are ugly. 

Through another gateway a square stone monu¬ 
mental tablet is erected having four equal sides, each 
inscribed with the history of Lamaism in distinct script— 
Thibetan, Mongol, Chinese, and Manchu ; placed imme¬ 
diately in front of this tablet is a bronze incense burner, 
8 feet high, 

On one of the walls will be seen a pictorial description 
of the Universe controlled by a huge monster of the dragon 
species having claws and three terrible eyes. 

There are two prayer wheels in the building, and, in 
close proximity, the lamas can be distinctly heard chant - 
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mg their service to the accompaniment of much tinkling 
of little bells. 

11. The Temple of the Great Buddha (of the 
Future). —In the last court of the Lama Temple is a very 
lofty pavilion containing a colossal image of Buddha, 70 
feet high, with several prayer wheels of extraordinary di¬ 
mensions. This temple is occasionally visited by the Em¬ 
peror, when the prayer wheels are set in motion, a light 
being placed in the head of the idol. Visitors can. if they 
so desire, on payment of a small fee, ascend to the top by a 
winding, though rather rough, staircase. In the lcsserhalls 
on the cast side there are further groups of curious idols. 
There are also some fine specimens of old Cloisonne to be 
seen placed in front of some of the altars in this temple. 

12. The Temple of Confucius KungFu 
Tse Miao) is quite close to the Lama Temple, and, in con¬ 
trast, most remarkable. 

Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher and moral 
teacher, was born about 550 b.c., descended from the 
Imperial House of Shang, for a considerable period rulers 
of the Empire. 

He selected from the many thousand converts to his 
teaching seventy-two disciples, whom he divided into 
four classes. The first, for the study of morals ; the sec¬ 
ond, the art of reasoning ; the third, jurisprudence and 
government ; and the fourth, teaching and preaching 
according to his own tenets, which were well calculated 
to promote unity, peace and concord. 

Entering the temple from the road, there are a num¬ 
ber of monumental stone tablets in honour (their names 
recorded) of all who have taken the Third Degree at their 
Triennial Examinations during the last seven centurties. 
The three earliest records belong to the Mongol dynasty, 
seven centuries ago ; nearly all the remainder to the Ming 
and Ta-tsing. Passing through the small opening which 
leads into the quadrangle of the grand pavilion, under a 
covered gateway are ten black stone drums, five on a 
side. These are relics of the Chou dynasty, 1122-246 b.c., 
and have, therefore, been in their present state and use 
for more than 2,500 years. 

There are neither idols nor priests connected w r ith 
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this temple, simply a small wooden tablet in a wooden 
shrine, which bears the following inscription in both 
Chinese and Manchu :— 44 The tablet of the soul of the 
most holy ancestral teacher,Confucius/’ The tablets of 
the four distinguished sages—Tseng-tsze, Mencius, Yen 
hui and Tszu-szu—are placed two on each side. Six 



The Lama Temple, Peking 


others of the school of Confucianists occupy a lower posi¬ 
tion also on either side. On the roof are seven handsome 
tablets in praise of Confucius. Each Emperor 'presented 
a new one in token of veneration for the sage. The in¬ 
scriptions are all different, showing some distinct aspect 
of his influence. Heaven and Earth,” 44 Example and 
teacher of all ages,” &c. 
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At each side of the shrine in small closed receptacles 
are the sixteen tablets, inscribed with the Confucian 
precepts, as follows :— 

(Interpretation of their meaning). 

No. 1. Esteem most highly filial piejy and brotherly 
submission, in order to give due prominence 
to the social relations, 

44 2. Behave with generosity to the branches of 
your kindred, in order to illustrate harmony 
and benignity. 

44 3. Cultivate peace and concord in your neigh¬ 
bourhood, in order to prevent quarrels and 
litigations. 

No. 4. Recognise the importance of husbandry and 
the culture of the mulberry-tree, in order to 
ensure a sufficiency of clothing and food. 

44 5. Show that you prize moderation and economy 
in order to prevent the lavish waste of your 
means. 

14 6. Make much of the colleges and seminaries, 
in order to make correct the practice of the 
scholars. 

44 7. Discountenance and banish strange doctrines, 
in order to exalt the correct doctrine. 

44 8. Describe and explain the laws, in order to warn 
the ignorant and obstinate. 

44 9. Exhibit clearly propriety and yielding courtesy, 
in order to make manners and customs good. 

44 10 Labour diligently at your proper callings, in 
order to give settlement to the aims of the people. 

44 11. Instruct sons and younger brothers, in order 
to prevent them from doing what is wrong. 

44 12. Put a stop to false accusations, in order to 
protect the honest and the good. 

44 13. Warn against sheltering deserters, in order to 
avoid being involved in their punishments. 

44 14. Promptly and fully pay your taxes, in order to 
avoid the urgent requisition of your quota. 

44 15. Combine in hundreds and tithings, in order to 
put an end to thefts and robbery. 
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No. 16. Study to remove resentments and angry feelings 
in order to show the importance due to the 
person and life. 

In the quadrangle between the main gateway and 

the grand pavilion are a number of fine old cypress trees 

planted many centuries ago, and, as if grafted, in the fork 

of one of these will also be noticed a sturdv elm of con- 

»* 

siderable size actually grown from a seedling. The range 
of buildings here on either side, contain the tablets of 
good and learned men, many of them former pupils of the 
sage—all followers of his teachings. This temple was 
founded during the Yuan dynasty, in the Thirteenth 
Century, the present edifice having been erected at a very 
much later period. 

On the first and fifteenth of every moon and at cer¬ 
tain festivals this ancient sage is worshipped with much 
solemnity by all the civil and military officers of the city. 

13. The Hall of Classics (PI -f Kwoa Tsze 
Chien) is located to the west of the Temple of Confucius, 
originally intended as an educational institution in con¬ 
nection with the temple for the “Sons of the Empire.” 
The main pavilion is rectangular, double-caved and tiled 
with Imperial yellow enamelled tiles, its pinnacled roof 
surmounted by a golden globe. The courts are principally 
paved with marble, having a light carved balustrade, be¬ 
yond which a moat encircles the whole. 

In the grand pavilion is a throne with the pictorial 
“ Screen of the Five Mountains ” behind, and in the quad¬ 
rangle to the south is a magnificent pailow of three portals 
constructed in Imperial yellow and bright green enamelled 
tiles relieved with white marble, a creation said to be the 
most attractive piece of decorative art in Peking. 

In its true position to the north is a sundial from 
which the mean time is periodically corrected. On the 
east and west sides of the quadrangle are carefully stowed 
away in buildings intended for the purpose, several hun¬ 
dred stone tablets on which are finely engraved the com¬ 
plete text of the Four Books and the Five Classics. This 
curious precaution is taken against the possibility of these 
ancient relics being, in any way, destroyed, as happened 
once in the very early history of the Empire, when a mad 
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Emperor, Chin-Shih-Huang, whose desire seems to have 
been that posterity should in no way be allowed to enjoy 
the privilege of reaping a benefit which might accrue 
from any records of past history, set to work to burn all 
the books and otherwise dispose of every trace of the 
Empire’s literature. This was the same Emperor who 
started building the Great Wall of “ seclusion ” and “self 
delusion ” some few centuries before the Christian Era. 

The Hall of Classics is a most interesting place for all 
students of Chinese history to visit, as, also, for those 
interested in the peculiar Chinese architecture which in 
this building is elaborately exemplified. 

14. The Drum Ku-Lu)and Bell Chung 
Lu) Towers. —The former is situated about half a mile 
from the Te-cheng-Men Gate, and, being nearly 100 feet 
high, can be seen from almost any part of the city. It be¬ 
longs to the Mongol period. 

Originally there was a clepsydra in this Drum Tower 
for ascertaining the time of day, but this ancient system 
was superseded by the incense stick which burnt itself 
out in the period of the night-watch for which it was 
used. To-day a modern clock serves the purpose more 
accurately. 

There is a very extensive view to be obtained from 
this tower, and the climb will well repay anyone who has 
the energy to make it. 

To the north, the Bell Tower, with the Yellow Tem¬ 
ple in the distance and the Great Parade Ground between. 
To the south, the broad roadway leading to the gate of 
the Imperial City, the view over the Imperial and part 
of the Forbidden Cities with the western hills forming a 
back-ground twenty miles away. To the east, the Tar¬ 
tar walls are the most prominent feature, and one of the 
best views is obtainable here, while to the west there is a 
considerable open space relieved by a shallow lake sur¬ 
rounded by willows, with Prince Kung’s Palace in the 
rear. 

The Bell Tower, situated about 100 yards north of 
the Drum Tower, is nearly 100 feet in height, and con¬ 
tains a huge bell, said to weigh 120,000 lbs. This bell 
with four others was cast in the reign of the Emperor 
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Yung-loh, Ming dynasty. Fifteenth Century. The tower 
was originally built in the Mongol period, and is supposed 
to have formed, approximately, the central edifice of 
their capital, Cam-bu-lu, the City of the Khan. It was 
long afterwards destroyed by fire, but re-built again in 
1740, during the reign of the Emperor Chien-lung. 

The dimensions of the bell are 18 feet in height by 10 
feet wide at its greatest circumference, the walls of metal 
being 9 inches in thickness. It is one of the most inter¬ 
esting sights of the city and dates back to early mediaeval 
times. 

A Chinese Legend—The Casting of the Bell. 

There is a somewhat sad but romantic native legend 
connected with the casting of the bell, a general transla¬ 
tion of which is here given. 

The Emperor Yung-loh had amongst his Court 
Officials, one Kwanyu, who, from his skill and knowledge 
of the blending and fusing of metals, was commanded 
to make a easting of this particular bell. In his effort to 
obey the royal command, Kwayu had twice failed ; the 
mass, cooling too rapidly, had honeycombed, which made 
His Imperial Majesty furious with disappointment. 
Finally, as if the blame attached personally to Kwanyu 
himself, the Emperor is said to have threatened severe 
punishment, even to decapitation, if another failure oc¬ 
curred, which promised reward greatly perturbed the 
poor old official. 

However, the story goes, that Kwanyu had an only 
daughter, very beautiful, upon which all his future hopes 
in life were centred. 

Her eyes were almond-shaped, like autumn ripples 
Sparkling and dancing in the sun, 

Which seem to leap for joy and wantonness 

To kiss the swaying reeds that rim the river’s bank— 

Yet, of such limped transparency, that in their liquid depths 
One’s form was seen as if reflected in a mirror— 

Shaded by silken lashes now drooping in coy modesty. 

Anon, rising in youthful mirth disclosing a joyous innocent glee 
There concealed beneath them. 

Eyebrows like the willow’s leaf, cheeks of ivory whiteness 
Mellowed by the gentlest tint of rose. 
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Teeth like pearls of purest water between ruby lips so ruddy, 
Luscious and juicy, resembling full ripe cherries ; 

Hair of jetty blackness and silkiest texture. 

Her form was such as poets love to dwell upon and artists paint ; 
An elegant grace and ease in every movement, 

She appeared to glide rather than to walk. 

So light was she of foot. 

Add to her other charms that she was skilful in verse- 
making, excellent in embroidery, unequalled in the ex¬ 
ecution of household duties, and we have a faint descrip¬ 
tion of the many attractions and virtues of Ko-ai, the 
beautiful daughter of Kwanyu. 

Seeing plainly upon his face her father’s hidden 
despair, she questioned him and told him r that success 
must crown his efforts this time. She was a girl and 
could only help him with her prayers, but would pray 
earnestly night and day to the gods. She even went to 
consult a celebrated astrologer, and was horrified to be 
told that the next casting also must be a failure if the 
blood of a maiden were not mixed in the metal, yet she 
continued to cheer her father, and on the appointed day, 
told him she would go with him “ to exult in his success,” 
as she said, jestingly. There was an immense concourse 
of the Emperor’s subjects to witness this third casting, 
which must result in the honour or death of Kwanyu. 
At a given signal, to the sound of music, the molten metal 
escaped its furnace ready for the huge mould prepared. 
Suddenly there was a shriek, a cry, “For my father’s 
sake and the beautiful girl threw herself headlong into 
the seething mass of metal. Someone tried to seize her 
in the act, but succeeded only in catching hold of one of 
her shoes. Her father had to be held back by force from 
following her ; he was taken home a raving lunatic. But 
the bell—was perfect. And, when, later, it was hung up 
and rang out clearly for the first time, the Emperor 
stood by to listen to its deep, rich tone. All were hor¬ 
ror-stricken when, after the heavy clank of the tongue as 
it struck the thick wall of metal had died away, came a 
low wail as of a girl in agony, distinctly saying the word 
“ hsieh”—shoe. And to this day people when they hear 
it, say, “ there’s poor Ko-ai’s voice calling out for her 
shoe.” 
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15. The Hou-Men (& PI) is the northern entrance 
to the Imperial City, and from the northern districts of 
the Tartar City is generally chosen as the most direct 
route to the Legation quarter, as it leads through very 
open thorough-fares following the wall of the Mei- 
shan and the Forbidden City, past the High School on 
the left with Coal Hill on the right ; a drive, full of interest 
in the life of the people seen on every side. 

16. The Coal Hill (Meishan) (& lb Chung Shan 
or III Mei Shan) situated to the north of the 
Forbidden City in a small park-like enclosure is an 
artificial mound which, in the great work of laying out the 
Imperial and Forbidden Cities, and planning their exten¬ 
sive ornamental waters, moats, &c., was originally formed 
by piling up the earth thus excavated. The reason for 
this particular site being chosen was on account of its 
supposed geoman tic influence on the near palaces and 
their royal surroundings. 

It dates back to the Mongol period, Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury (Yuen dynasty), and it is generally believed that 
large quantities of coal were buried beneath the surface 
as a preparation for any future troublous times should 
they occur during the very cold winters. The five grand 
pavilions and other shrines were built some centuries later 
by the Emperor Kait-sing (1522-67). The centre square 
pavilion is the highest, roofed with tiles of Imperial yel¬ 
low. faced with green, and contains an enormous idol. 
Next, on either side, come two smaller pavilions, roofed 
in green, faced with yellow. The two end pavilions are 
circular, tiled in a dark shade of peacock blue. On the 
other side of the hill to the north, also in the enclosure 
are well-kept grass meadows, facing the Hall of Longevity 
where the royal remains are always placed awaiting some 
propitious day for interment. There is a portrait here of 
the Emperor Kang-hsi, Ming dynasty (1425), which in 
itself commands special reverence and respect. 

THE TRAGIC END OF THE MINGS. 

The closing chapter of the great Ming dynasty, 
legendary though it may seem, is one of special note and 
interest in the history of the Empire. The last Ming 
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Emperor’s name was Chung-Chen, and, although seven¬ 
teen sovereigns of the dynasty had controlled the des¬ 
tinies of the Empire for nearly three centuries, there came 
a time when the evcr-successful “ rod of iron ” had, by 
force of the inevitable, to supersede the milder forms of a 
cultured administration. The Emperor Chung-Chen was 
a humane and highly-cultured man who did all that he 
possibly could for the benefit of his subjects ; in fact he 
tried in every way to raise the standard of morals, hoping 
by this means to subdue the restless, rebellious spirit 
, which of late years had been showing itself in different 
parts of the country. Beyond the simple home troubles 
was the expected Manchu invasion, and his only General 
was away in the north with his army of bow-men endea¬ 
vouring to arrest the southern march of these Manchu 
hordes. At last, on finding that the tide of events was 
going against him on every side, he is reported to have 
gone to the Sau-Kwan-Miao to consult with the gods as to 
how he had best face the rapidly accumulating difficulties. 
The usual ceremonies having been gone through, sacrifice 
offered, incense burnt, &c., it was considered advisable to 
try the Chim-qua-Seung, which is a lottery of the some¬ 
what extraordinary “ bamboo fortune-box ” description. 

Into a bamboo cylinder forming a box 10 inches deep 
are placed a lot of pieces of split bamboo varying in length 
each having a character written on one end. These are 
then shaken so violently that one piece of the bamboo 
gradually shows itself above the others, and ultimately 
drops out on to the ground. The character on this piece 
of bamboo is noted and finally compared with a book to 
which it has special reference. In this book is contained 
the good or bad omen, as the case may be, which the bam- 
boo-fortune-stick had decreed. 

In the Emperor’s case, if he succeeded in ejecting a 
long bamboo it would mean success, a middle lot would 
mean patience, whereas a short one would denote utter 
ruin, in which latter case he had decided to destroy him¬ 
self rather than suffer at the hands of the invaders. 

The bamboo cylinder containing the fortune-telling 
sticks was placed in his hands. The Emperor shook 
violently, one falling out from the rest. Amidst a dead 
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silence the priest raised it, handing it to the Emperor. It 
was a short stick. No one dared to break the silence 
until the Emperor dashed the slip to the ground, exclaim¬ 
ing 


“ May the temple built by my ancestors evermore be accursed. 

Henceforth may every suppliant be denied what he entreats. 

Those that come in sorrow—may their sorrow be doubled ; 

In happiness—-may that happiness be changed to misery; 

In hope—may they meet/tespair ; in health—sickness ; 

In the pride of life and strength—death. 

I, Chung-Chen, the last of the Mings, curse it.” 

He went at once back to the palace and to the apart¬ 
ments of the Empress, and the next morning they were 
both found hanging from a tree on the Coal Hill. The 
rebels took possession of the city and made their leader 
Emperor for a few days, when they were driven out by 
the Chinese assisted by the Manchus, who there and then 
seated themselves on the throne which they held until 
Febuarv, 1912. 

Chung-Chen was the last of the Mings, as he had said, 
^.nd 200 years afterwards people still pass the deserted 
temple shuddering. “ It is the accursed temple.” 

During the siege of 1900 it was from the Coal Hill 
that the beautiful Peitang Cathedral, under the west wall 
of the Imperial City, suffered bombardment, the range 
being about 1,200 yards and the Boxers having mounted 
one gun of a somewhat primitive description. The 
grounds surrounding the hill are about one-third of a 
mile in extent, but at present the public arc not allowed 
to enter. 

17, The High Pink Wall and Moat of the For¬ 
bidden City can only be seen and inspected at a distance 
from the outside whilst driving or riding in ricksha. 

It is a formidable wall, 30 feet high and 80 feet thick, 
a perfect wall of “ exclusion ” and “ seclusion,” and for 
many generations has been the means of isolating this 
vast Empire from the outer world, depriving it of its 
proper place in the World’s National Family History. 
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It was only in recent years that the entertainment of 
Foreign Ministers and their Staffs, in a very modest 
fashion, became an occasional Court function. 

18. The Te-cheng-Men (ftHOT) is one of the two 
northern entrances to the Tartar City, and, differing from 
all the other gates, it docs not open direct on to any of 
the main thoroughfares within. There are several big 
temples and residences of princes in this neighbourhood, 
but nothing of special interest to the visitor. 

19. The Mausoleum of an Imperial Princess 

passed on the left is a walled-ingroup of buildings just be¬ 
yond the Te-cheng-Men. To the right an extensive reed- 
pond, about half a mile long, will be noticed under the Tar¬ 
tar Wall, which in time of need helps to flood the moat. 

As there are a number of royal ancestral tombs of 
much more importance, it is not necessary to stop for the 
inspection of this one. 

20. The Yellow Temple 'If Hwang Kung) 
situated due north of the city, about a mile from the 
An-ting-Men, is another Lama temple, and dates back to 
the Seventeenth Century, when the place w T as handed 
over to this sect of the religious order by the Emperor 
Kang-hsi. There are really two temples, and the Em¬ 
peror Chien-lung had one of them repaired for the special 
entertainment of the Mongol princes who arrived annual¬ 
ly at the capital for the purpose of offering tribute. 

At that period, from its huge dimensions and sym¬ 
metrical proportions, with its entrance—which is really 
majestic in its general effect, this place has been describ¬ 
ed as one of the handsomest edifices in the Empire. 

This was the celebrated factory in former days for 
the manufacture of gilded idols which, as part of the 
propaganda, formed an article of commerce amongst the 
Mongols, Thibetans, and the wild tribes of the Steppes. 
If report be true, not many years back a huge image of 
Buddha, 80 feet high, left this factory in pieces by camel 
caravan for some Lama temple bordering on the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas. 

In the earlier days of idolatrous worship this was a 
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very industrious community, and even to-day the atten¬ 
tion of the Lamas is turned to the manufacture of metal 
vases for cloisonne ware. 

It. is here also that, during the Eighteenth Century, 

the beautiful monument in white marble was erected by 

the Emperor Chien-lung, in memory of the Dalai Lama, 

who was on a visit from Thibet and who unfortunatelv 

— 

met his death by small-pox* On the panels of this mon¬ 
ument are described many experiences during his life, 
including the miraculous circumstances of his birth. 
The work of the native sculptor has been wonderfully 
executed, and it well deserves to be ranked as the finest 
monument in the neighbourhood of the Great Capital. 

The Mongol traders, who bring in their skins and 
other produce of the plains during the winter months, 
are in the habit of making their obeisance to this temple 
in the shape of small silk handkerchiefs, which they de¬ 
posit in different nooks and corners of the grand pavilion. 
Simple as such offerings may seem, they arc made with 
the utmost sincerity. During the troubles of 1900 this 
temple was occupied by a ce rtain section of the allied 
forces, and since the departure of the troops there has 
been a want of energy on the part of the custodians to 
keep the place up to its former standard of both clean¬ 
liness and excellence. It seems to be rapidly falling into 
decay. 

21. The Altar of Earth. Ti Tan Miao)— 

Second in importance only to the Altar of Heaven is the 
Altar of Earth, representing a very ancient ritual dating 
back to a period long anterior to the birth of Sakaya- 
muni, the master hand in the early propagation of Bud¬ 
dhism, as also to that of the much venerated Laotsc of 
the Seventh Century b.c., who created a revival of Tsoism, 
which cult, long before Buddhism was thought of, had 
been plunged deep down into the abyss of superstition. 

This altar dates from the Mongol period, but was re¬ 
built early in the last century by the Emperor Kaiking 
(1796-1821) of the last dynasty. 

There are two terraces, the upper one 60 feet, and 
the lower 106 feet square, the upper being about six feet 
above the lower. 
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The aspect is a northern one, the altar being ap¬ 
proached by eight steps. There is also a grand pavilion 
in the usual Imperial yellow tiles, where the Emperor was 
formerly robed for the ceremonies. 

The place is surrounded by a moat eight feet wide, 
and is constructed principally of white marble, all the 
shrines being in the Imperial yellow, which forms a very 
delicate but pretty contrast. 

The Emperor, attended by his high officials, wor¬ 
shiped in this temple at the summer solstace, animals 
being sacrificed as at the Temple of Heaven. 

22. The Hsichih-Men (MILH) is the north-western 
gate of the Tartar City, leading to the Peking-Nankow 
Kalgan Railway Station, which is just outside the Tartar 
Wall to the right, also the direct road to the Summer 
Palace and Zoological Pleasure Gardens; it is forty 
minutes’ drive from the Legation quarter. 

23. The Great Bell Temple is situated to the north¬ 
west of the Tartar City, and w r as built towards the end of 
the Eighteenth Century by the Emperor Yung-Chen for 
the purpose of accommodating one of the big bells which 
w as cast by order of the Emperor Yung-loh (1403-1425), 
as described in the account of the Bell Tower. 

This Great Bell is considered to be of much finer 
workmanship in its finished decoration and chasing than 
that of the Bell Tower. On the inside are many inscrip¬ 
tions consisting of extracts from Buddhist works. It is 
erroneously said to be the only surviving bell out of the 
five. Its measurements are given as 17 feet in height, 
34 feet at its greatest circumference; its walls eight inches 
in thickness, and its weight 87,000 lbs. Instead of being 
hung, as is usual, in a tower, this monster is supported 
by very thick beams, and to enable it to speak earth has 
been removed from below so that the full volume of 
sound is greatly suppressed. It has no tongue, but is 
struck with a thick piece of pine wood suspended from 
above. 

24. The Summer Palace (SSlll Wan-Shau-Shan). 
—The original conception of a luxurious palatial residence 
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amidst the hills and dales and fragrant streams of the 
countryside, where the jasmine, the tea rose, and the 
purple peony, amongst many other flowering shrubs and 
plants, contribute in suffusing the mellow atmosphere 
with their delightful perfume; where Nature transformed 
and richly clothed by Art, has become more winning to 
the eye; the original idea of all this splendour belongs to 
the Emperor Kanghsi, 1662-1723, of the Ta-tsing dynasty. 



The Summer Palace, Peking 


This Emperor, specially noted for his appreciation of 
the beautiful, built a summer residence which he called 
Chang Chuen Yuen (the garden of perpetual spring} 
where, after attending to all his Court functions, receiving 
Ambassadors, Legates and the Envoys sent from distant 
lands, he was able to spend the rest of the day in peace 
and quietness. To the north of this royal country re¬ 
sidence, distant about one li, there was at that period 
another garden known as Yuen Ming Yuen, a name given 
to it by the same Emperor, who, towards the end of his 
reign, presented the beautiful place to his son, Yang 
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Cheng, destined In due course to become his successor. 
Later, during the reign of Chien-lung, 1736-1796, these 
two royal residences were connected and made into one 
palace, the name of Yuen Ming Yuen being retained. 

The Emperor Chien-lung being desirous of obtaining 
the very best, and not feeling quite confident of himself 
and his ability, took counsel with his Ministers, inviting 
also the Catholic Fathers of the period, with a view to 
obtaining plans of western design to enable him to pro¬ 
ceed more successfully with the work of his life’s ambition. 
This was accomplished, and from drawings prepared by 
Frere Castiglione, under the direction of Pere Bevoit 
several pavilions in European style were built. Frere 
Atteret, in a letter dated 1743, gives many interesting 
details, speaking of the place as a “ real earthly Paradise.” 
but concluding his glowing description with the following 
summing up :— 

(Translation.) 

“ There is but one being here and that being is the Emperor. A1 
this preparation is made for him and him alone. This superbly 
beautiful mansion is rarely seen but by him and his. It is seldom 
he admits beyond the entrance of these palaces and gardens either 
princes, nobility or gentry.” 

The good Father Bcviot also wrote from Peking, 
1767, nearly 150 years ago, the following :— 
(Translation.) 

“ Six miles from the Capital the Emperor has a country residence 
where lie spends a lot of his time working continually to further 
embellish the place. 

“ To form any idea of its beauty, one must drift into the regional 
of fairyland, such as described by certain imaginative writers. 
Artificial mountains with miniature canals passing over rocks and 
forming rapids into lakes dotted with islands of proportionate size. 
Intricate pathways winding in and out amongst the mountains, 
miniature canals and lakes, leading up to palaces decorated with 
the best that the world contains in luxury and art. Cleverly con¬ 
trived summer houses, like fairy palaces, filling secluded nooks in 
the hills and valley and on the shores of the lake. Fountains also 
were to have been added to this magnificent miniature spectacle, 
but for this addition no provision had been made ... all this for 
the sole use of the Emperor and his Court.” 

The palace of Yuen Ming Ycun was destroyed by the 
British and French in 1860, which much-to-be-regretted 
circumstance, owing to a procrastinating obstinacy, be¬ 
came necessary in making a demonstration against the 
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Capital for the purpose of obtaining ratification of the 
Treaty of Tientsin and a due adherence to its provisions. 

THE IMPERIAL SUMMER PALACE, 

M M 01 WAN-SHAU-SHAN. 

The plans and architectural designs of the remarkable 
group of buildings which constitute the present Wan- 
shou-Shan Palace are unique in every way. 

This succession of handsome pavilions erected on the 
side of a hill (The-Hill-of-Ten-Thousand-Ages) rising uni¬ 
formly tier upon tier mostly in pairs from the shores of a 
beautiful lake, varying both in form and size, all having 
the curiously-shaped pinnacle roofs with the extended up¬ 
turned eaves as seen in temples and pagodas, some large, 
others small, some round, others square, some even hexa¬ 
gon, until, in the centre, above and crowning all, is a 
magnificent octagon pavilion, the royal apartments, oc¬ 
cupied by the Emperor himself only—when in residence, 
which w*as seldom. 

This is the Imperial summer palace, with its sur¬ 
rounding appointments, erected on an exceptionally wide 
terrace supported by a massive granite retaining wall and 
approached over by two flights of one hundred steps, hav¬ 
ing a high protecting screen on the outer side. 

The gaudy colouring of this extensive landscape 
facade is more than difficult to describe. In a setting of 
many rich shades of green produced by the surrounding 
foliage there is an abundant tracery of virgin gold, relieved 
by a blending of all the colours of the rainbow, the im¬ 
pression being that of “ eternal sunshine.” The roofs of 
all the buildings, as also a great many of their ornamenta¬ 
tions, are in costly enamelled tiles. Imperial yellow, 
chrome green, magenta and purple, which, glistening as 
they do in the sunlight, produce a very startling effect. 

The best view of this charming palatial retreat is to 
be obtained from the island near the middle of the great 
lake or on the barge wffiile crossing over to that island. 
On a bright sunny morning the entrancing beauty of the 
scene is most striking, both as regards its peculiar design 
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and extraordinarily rich colouring. The situation at 
once lends itself to surroundings, the reflection in the 
great lake assisting the perspective of the many groups of 
grotesquely formed pavilions, towering high up above 
one another, which by themselves would look anything 
but pleasing. The white marble junk, camel-back bridge, 
and the long marble bridge of seventeen arches, are all 
part of the tout ensemble, giving to the beautiful lake- 
scene the necessary finishing touch. 

25. Yu=Chuan-Shan —At a short distance from 
the Wan-shou-Shan Palace is the Yu-Chuan-Shan, the 
“ Hill of the Jadestone Fountain,” rising from a minia¬ 
ture park prettily laid-out in the usual Chinese style. 
Here, from a rocky crevice in the side of the hill there 
flows a crystal spring of cold water, from which the moun¬ 
tain takes its name. This is the main source of the or¬ 
namental waters of Wan-shou-Shan, and also for the 


canals and lakes of the Imperial and Tartar Cities, eight 
miles distant. The most striking object in the surround¬ 
ings is a lofty marble pagoda, which greatly contributes 
to the beauty of the landscape. 

On this hill there are some fine temples, the most im¬ 
portant being the Pi-yun-Su. Through the grounds of 
this temple, directly from a sulphur spring deep down in 
the earth, flows a clear stream of water which, after being 
allowed to pursue its meandering course some distance 
for ornamental purposes, is controlled, its volume burst¬ 
ing forth from a fountain in the form of a sculptured 
stone dragon's mouth. Here, both pilgrims to the differ¬ 
ent shrines in the temple as well as visitors to the place, 
may obtain a cool refreshing draught. 

In this temple are to be seen the images of 500 Bud¬ 
dhist saints heavily gilded and arranged in a hall contain¬ 
ing aisles specially planned for their reception. At the 
back of the building outside is a terrace where there are 
steps leading on to the top, from which elevation a fine 
view of the great Oriental capital with its massive walls 
and pagoda gateways, palaces, temples, &e., is to be had. 

26. From this point is also obtained a general view 
over the Wan-shou-Shan Palace, grounds, and ornamen¬ 


tal lake 
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Garden) with its now modern historical ruins. This 
park is a magnificent enclosure having an area of a little 
over one square mile, containing wonderful groves of fine 
old trees, beautiful ornamental waters, palaces, pavi¬ 
lions, pailows, temples, avenues, &c. This was the 
famous royal residence, the designs for which, during the 
Emperor Kicn-lung were entrusted to the Homan Catho¬ 
lic Fathers, and, as will be noticed, are, like Versailles, 
partly in the style of French renaissance, great ability 
being shown in the blending so as to retain Oriental 
character. 



The Ming Tombs. The Grand Pailow Approach 


27. TheTemple of the Five Pagodas orWu»ta- 

Si, is situated to the north-west of the Tartar 

City, about one mile outside the Hsichih-Mcn, It 
dates back five centuries and was built by the Emperor 
Yung-loh. It is a very remarkable edifice, and at 
the same time possess a beauty distinct from anything 
yet visited. Its design would appear to be after 

the groupqd> iormi^f the Indian Gha^faa.from A high 
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marble terrace decorated with innumerable figures, 
supported by a square mass of masonry, and sur¬ 
mounted by five miniature pagodas, each of eleven 
stories. Besides, in the front is a very beautiful square 
pagoda. Its origin, the legend says, that “ Five cen¬ 
turies ago, a Hindoo from Lower Bengal came with pre¬ 
sents to the Emperor Cheng-kw r a in the shape of five 
idols, gilt images of Buddha, and small model of a dia¬ 
mond throne, and as a special mark of appreciation of 
this kindness, the Five Pagoda Temple was erected, out 
of courtesy, in partly Indian style.” 

The place suffered much at the hands of the rebels 
in 1900. 

28. The Zoological and Botanical Qardens 

(U ¥ Nung Shi Shi Yen Chang) adjoining, con¬ 

nected by a succession of bridges, known also as the 
Afternoon Resort, when the weather is fine, of the Manchu 
and Chinese aristocracy, are situated to the north-west, 
outside the Hsiehih-Mcn, not far from the Temple of-the 
Five Pagodas. 

In the warmer season it is a pleasant way to spend 
the afternoon, arriving at the gardens not later than 
four o’clock, when the native society belles, vicing with 
each other in every possible way, as the fairest 
of fair charmers, begin to muster. There arc a few cages 
in the gardens containing animals, and the laying out and 
decorations of the place arc unique, forming quite a grand 
display. 

First-class native restaurants are to be found in these 
gardens, where tiffin and afternoon tea arc served. An 
hour can very well be spent here, leaving for the hotel not 
later than half-past five. The return trip is made through 
the Hsichih-Men, in the Tartar Wail, and thence through 
the Hsi-an-Men, leading into the Imperial City, with the 
Peitang Roman Catholic Cathedral on the left and the 
extensive ornamental lake some distance ahead. 


29. The Hsi=an=Men (KSSH) is the main entrance 
through the western walls of the Imperial City, and leads 
into the most interesting part of this select Oriental mc- 
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tropolis. On passing through the gateway two Catholic 
Cathedrals are visible, the Peitang to the left, and the old 
Cathedral a short distance ahead on the right. This latter, 
in exchange for another site (the Peitang) and a sum of 
money as compensation, had to be given up some years ago 
because the late Empress Dowager objected to the palace 
grounds being overlooked; after the later Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu came of age and occupied the throne, it was 
her rule to spend a lot of her time in the gardens. 

Besides the old Cathedral a small palace close by, 
known as the Winter Palace, is well worth a visit, al¬ 
though a certain part of its beauty was destroyed during 
1900, when occupied by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces. Close to the marble bridge is a grand 
pavilion, the Tuan Cheng, surrounded by a wall where 
the Emperor Chien-lungplaced a very old dark green jade 
vase of considerable size for use as an aquarium in which 
to keep goldfish. In this pavilion there is a handsome 
throne, and in 1893 several of the European Ambassadors 
were here given audience. It was also used on special 
occasions when the Emperor had to go into mourning. 

30. The Peitang Roman Catholic Mission Ca¬ 
thedra!, (4t^) a most striking edifice with its twin spires, 
will be found a short distance from the Hsi-an-Men. Catholic 
Missions have been resident in Peking for several centur¬ 
ies. This Mission is a prosperous one and controls an exten¬ 
sive printing establishment, an orphanage, an industrial 
institution for girls, and a technical school for youngmen, 
as well as a valuable museum by the former traveller and 
explorer, Abbe A. David. 

31. The Im perial City Hwang Cheng).— The 
marble bridge is a span of seven arches across the nar¬ 
row water which connects the northern with the middle 
ornamental lake, and forms the centre of a succession of 
pretty landscapes, unique as they are grotesquely pictur¬ 
esque. This is the most interesting, as it is the most fas¬ 
cinating corner of Peking, and will compare favourably 
with such precincts of High Imperialism to be found any¬ 
where else in the world. The clear waters of the two beauti- 
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ful lakes, extending for nearly a mile northand south, with 
wooded is lands on which the yellow tiled pinnacle roofs of 
miniature palaces, temples, shrines, and other pavilions- 
lend a sort of fantastic charm to the scene, faintly recall 
one of Shakespeare’s pictured haunts of 44 Oberon in 
Fairy land.” 

32. The Imperial City.—The white marble 
dagoba is situated on the top of a pretty green hill to 
the left of the marble bridge ; it stands out so pro¬ 
minently that it can be seen from almost any part of 
the city walls. On the slopes below the base are in¬ 
numerable shrines, summer houses, and small pavilions* 
all very gay in the bright enamelled tiles used for build¬ 
ing. The island is connected with the palace grounds by two 
ornamental bridges having a white marble balustrade 
which extends some distance along the shores of the lake. 

It was the Emperor Tien-Min of the last dynasty 
who built this dagoba early in the Seventeenth Century, 
intending it as a shrine for a very beautiful Buddha. 
There is a small bronze pagoda in front containing a hid¬ 
eous bronze idol wearing a necklace of skulls. 

The white marble dagoba was regarded as the palla¬ 
dium of the Empire and occupies an important central 
position amidst its peaceful surroundings. 

On the side of the hill below is an altar to the original 
inventor of silk-spinning and weaving and the cultiva¬ 
tion of silk-worms. In close proximity will be found 
mulberry cultivation, and a tank of fresh water for clean¬ 
sing the worms. As the Emperor visited the Hall of 
Agriculture every spring, so it was the duty of every royal 
mistress at the proper season to visit this altar, personally, 
and to attend to silk culture, thereby setting an example 
to her subjects, whose duty, we are told in the Fourth 
Book for Girls, is to :— 

Run the reel and loom with easy gentle motion. 

Boil cocoons and watch the silk-worms, morn and even, with 
devotion ; 

Gather mulberry and oak leaves. 

Both from wind and rain protect them, 

Keep them warm in cold, damp weather, and from odors dis¬ 
infect them, 
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Always at the proper season ; 

Feed with leaves both fresh and green, when, silk for warp 
and woof. 

Will both in changs and webs be seen. 

On the lake shore at a short distance will be found 
the most beautiful pailow in Peking,constructed principal¬ 
ly of encaustic tiles, selected in their colour blends to 
produce a sort of prismatic effect. Close by, again, but 
in a retired nook behind the hillock, is a magnificent dra¬ 
gon screen, 60 feet long by 20 feet high, a perfect marvel 
in its contribution to the many beauties of the spot : the 
reflected colouring of the three pairs of monster dragons, 
red, blue and gold, all in high relief, producing additional 
wonder. 

33. The Ta-Kao=Tien (Temple of Prayer for Rain) 
is on the north of the Forbidden City, its main entrance 
facing the moat immediately outside the Meishan en¬ 
closure. There are three entrances, all wonderful ex¬ 
hibitions of architecture and very beautiful. Those of 
the east and west are approached through gorgeous Pai- 
fangs, whilst that in the south is supported on either side 
by two circular pavilions with many receding eaves which 
go to form the roof, tiled in the Imperial yellow. The 
effect is very striking. In front of each entrance is an 
upright marble slab on which it is indicated that a proper 
respect and reverence for the sacred precincts must be 
shown by all visitors. The principal idol is Yu-huang-ti, 
the god of rain, to whom the Taoist priests from the 
Kwang-Mun-Tien make obeisance periodically every 
year. In the rear of the principal pavilion is another 
circular temple, roofed in blue enamelled tiles, similar to 
the Temple of Heaven. This place dates back to the 
Ming dynasty, and neither priests nor Lamas reside 
within its walls. 

34. Shopping. —Silverware in great variety of 
curious design, may be found in some of the smaller streets 
off the Great Chien Men Street; but, as an industry, it is 
not so well developed in Peking as it is in the southern 
cities of Canton and Foochow, where the workmanship is 
very much superior. 
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Bronzes and brassware are to be found distributed in 
nearly every direction over the native quarters, but there 
are some reliable dealers in the Great Chien Men Street 
near the five monumental arches. It would be difficult 
to attempt any description or to offer any advice respect¬ 
ing the selection or purchase of these articles, as they 
belong so completely to the individual taste of those 
who desire to procure them. 

Paintings.— Strange as it may seem, the Chinese 
have been admirers of the artistic merits of both brush 
and crayon for many centuries, and their records show 
that as far back as the Third and Fourth Century a.d., 
there were celebrated painters. 

Tsao Fu Gsing, Third Century ; 

Ko Hoi Chi, Fourth Century ; 

Lu Tan Wei, Fourth Century ; 

Chang Seong Yu, Sixth Century ; 

besides a host of others following every reign in succes¬ 
sion, until at the present time they are to be found all over 
the country. As with many of these old art curios, it is 
not possible to describe nor give advice on the subject of 
pictures. Appreciation must alone rest with the 
purchaser. 

Oriental rugs made of camel’s hair, or sometimes of 
very coarse wool, will be found in a number of shops both 
on the Hata-Men and in the Great Chien Men Street. 
In the winter they are very much in demand, being so 
very thick and warm. Special sizes can be made to 
order. 

35. Beautifully executed paintings in oil, portraits 
of royalty and officials, ministers, &c., in their court robes, 
can be procured in the Lu»!i-chang off Chien Men Street, 
where there are several artists of distinction. They will 
be packed ready for sending away by the vendor, 

36. Bazaars. —The Tung-an-Shih Market is one huge 
bazaar open all the year round, exhibiting a great variety 
of native handicraft both useful and ornamental. It is 
situated on the street which -was a continuation of Cus¬ 
toms Street, close to the East Catholic Church near the 
the Imperial City Gate (Tung-an-Men). 
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A wonderful collection of knick-knacks, in themselves 
curiosities, can be obtained here for very small outlay. 
Besides the bazaar will be seen many new phases of native 
life in the shape of marionette shows, “ Punch and Judy,” 
&c., from London, Chinese jugglers, itinerant acrobats, 
and many groups of “ strolling companies,” who make 
their living with their performing bears, sheep, goats, 
dogs, cats and monkeys, wandering all over the country. > 
Every Chinese city has its bazaar, which, if not open all 
the year round, is always a profitable place to visit about 
Chinese New Year time, when many good things are ex¬ 
hibited for sale, the money being required to effect the 
yearly balancing. On New Year’s Eve, towards sundown 
everything on sight is offered at a clearing price. 

37. Fairs are held in different parts of the city 
nearly every day in the month as follows :— 

On the 4th, 14th, and 24th outside the Hata-Men. 

On the 9th, 19th, 20th, 29th, and 30th in the East 
Ssu-pai-lo. 

On the 8th, 9th, 18th, 19th, 28th, and 29th at the 
Hu-kuo-Ssu on the north-west of the Tartar City. 

On the 1st and 15th at Tung-yu-Miao. 

They consist of collections of native useful articles in 
one section, with a fancy stall or two of curios and articles 
which come mostly from the pawnshops—unredeemed 
pledges. Sometimes it is possible to get really good em¬ 
broideries and old porcelain at these variety shows. 

Old coins (copper) will be found in little lots on near¬ 
ly every stall where curios are shown ; spurious imitations 
being common, the coins should be examined very care¬ 
fully before closing the purchase. 

Shop Signboards. —A collections of small coloured 
signboards, in exact facsimile of those which meet the eye 
hanging lengthways from the sides of the shops, can be 
procured in Lantern Street, where also a great assortment 
of fans is to be found. 

Red Lacquer.— This is a very attractive form of art 
production and one highly prized by collectors, some¬ 
times even valuable, according to the richness of the 
carving. Lacquer is used in the making of all sorts of 
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articles, from the miniature snuff-bottle weighing a 
couple of ounces up to the incense burner standing several 
feet high. The process of manufacture is a simple one. 
First of all a pattern to form a base of whatever is re¬ 
quired is prepared in soft wood, allowing for the sub¬ 
stance of lacquer intended to be used, then the lacquer¬ 
ing begins until, in a clumsy form, the coatings are suffi¬ 
ciently thick to admit of being carved to the required 
design without the wood base showing through. It takes, 
sometimes—where the lacquering is very thick, several 
months to produce a single piece. Lacquer is prepared 
from a kind of shellac rendered ductile by the adding of 
certain vegetable gums. It is very brittle, and will not 
stand much hard usage. 

38. Theatres are to be found in the busiest parts 
of the city, and can be visited almost during any hour of 
the day, as the performance is continuous. The most 
convenient are close to the Chien-Men ; ricksha coolies 
know them. Chinese plays, whether modern drama or 
ancient historical tragedy, last, as a rule, for many days 
and nights, sometimes weeks, and relays of actors are 
provided all the time. 

39. To the Ming Tombs and the Great Wall.— 

Write the Manager of the Railway or Ching Er Hotel, 
Nankow, to secure mountain chairs with four coolies 
each to meet your train, also to reserve necessary 
sleeping accomodation for one night (donkeys are also 
to be had, but only provided with native saddles). 
Leave Peking, Hsichih-Men Station (on the north-west 
of the city outside the wall, 50 minutes by ricksha, 
two coolies, or hotel carriage) by the 8.57 A.M. train 
for Nankow, arriving there at 10.38 A.M. ; make a start 
with as little delay as possible for the Ming Tombs (Shih- 
san-Ling) nearly seven miles away over a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult country. In about two hours the approach to the 
Holy Way will be seen in the distance through a magni¬ 
ficent five-span pailow, a monumental archway, built 
of pure white marble with a beautifully-sculptured 
facade some 50 feet by high at least 75 feet wide. These 
pailows asugdonuments were only allo\y£$ fc>yspecial per- 
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mission of the Emperor, and very rarely exceed three 
spans. The one in view is said to be the finest known in 
the Empire. It is certainly the most imposing as a hand¬ 
some structure. 



The Ming Tombs 


The Ta-hing-Men, the real entrance to the Holy 
Way, as will be understood by the inscription over the 
centre, which demands that all should show a pious 
respect and reverence for the holy precincts, is yet a 
considerable distance off. And there is also a small 
double-eaved pavilion having four open porch entrances 
formed by its wonderfully thick walls, with four beauti¬ 
fully-sculptured stone columns surmounted by a re¬ 
presentative in white marble of some fabulous animal in 
support. This pavilion si said to contain a monument to 
Yung-loh, third Emperor of Mings, upon whose tablet 
within, resting on a huge stone tortoise, the Emperor 
Chien-lung inscribed a poem. Having inspected this 
tablet, the Holy Way comes next, with its stately lines 
of stone mourners facing each other grouppd n |p r J^vos. 
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Two columns Sexagon form, double capitals, de¬ 
corated sculptured clouds. 


2 Lions 

Kneeling. 

2 “ 

Standing. 

2 Rams 

Kneeling. 

2 “ 

Standing. 

2 Camels 

Kneeling. 

2 

Standing. 

2 Elephants 

Kneeling. 

2 

Standing. 

2 Fabulous Animals 

Kneeling. 

2 44 44 

Standing. 

2 Horses 

Kneeling. 

2 

Standing. 

2 Civil Officials 

Kneeling. 

2 44 

Standing. 

2 Military 

Kneeling. 

2 

Standing. 

2 Sages of the Period 

Kneeling. 

2 44 44 44 

Standing. 


3 Arches of a white marble causeway (much destroy¬ 
ed) leading to the mausoleum. 

Having completed the inspection of this very elabo¬ 
rate approach to the mausoleum, continue on through a 
handsome stone division known as the Lung-kwa-Men 
from the openings of which a good general view of the 
Avenue of Mourning Statuary, standing out well on the 
plain, can be obtained ; the more distant landscape being 
very interesting. Proceeding, a marble causeway ori¬ 
ginally of five spans, three of which only remain, should 
point to the continuation of the Holy Way, but there 
would appear to have been so much wanton destruction 
that the true direction is to-day hardly traceable. 

From this point the correct path is somewhat difficult 
to follow, being much overgrown with wild fruit bushes, 
and in some cases, even brought under grain cultivation. 
In the far distance the tomb of Yung-loh can now be 
discerned situated amidst a grove of cypresses. 

There, again, is another pavilion, containing a tablet 
of great siz^ resting on the back of some ^ntediluvian 
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animal. Immediately in the rear of this is the Ling- 
ngan-Men (Rest the Spirit Entrance), approached by 
marble steps with a balustrade bearing carved decora¬ 
tions in the familiar Chinese style of imagery, clouds, 
winged fabula and dragons. Producing a pleasing effect, 
the setting is amidst innumerable well grown oak and fir 
trees, there being many little shrines and incense burners 
erected all in the bright Imperial yellow enamelled bricks 
and tiles. Beyond this will be seen the principal pavilion, 
a grand hall 200 feet long by nearly 100 feet wide, sup¬ 
ported by solid teak wood pillars of extraordinary 



The Ming Tombs, Camel 


•> .< 


dimensions, 60 feet high by 4 feet in diameter. 
At the back of this pavilion, passing through another 
quadrangle, a passage is visible, which, it is believed, 
leads to the real entrance to the tomb. This passage, at 
the end of a rather steep ascent either to the right or left 
and suddenly rounding another corner, terminates on a 
wide terrace with an upper pavilion in ruins. Occupying 
considerable space here, there is another huge tablet, 
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originally red, inscribed “ The Tomb of Chen-Tsu-Wen- 
Hwang-ti ” (“ The Perfect Ancestor and Literary Em¬ 
peror"). Having inspected the immediate surroundings, 
a very expansive view over the whole country-side is not 
to be forgotten, when an early resumption of the chairs 
for the journey back to Nankow is recommended so as to 
save as much daylight as possible, the state of the roads 
making it altogether undesirable for travel after dark. 


t 



The Great Wall of China 


40. The Great Wall of China.—The Great Wall, 
so far as reliable records exist, dates back to a remote 
period centuries prior to the Christian Era. It was com¬ 
menced by the Emperor Chin-shih-Hwang-ti, about 
b.c.200. Its extraordinary dimensions, allowing for 
gateways and watch towers, which latter occur every 
Chinese li (<300 yards), being higher and wider than the 
wall itself, are :— 

Height (average), including foundations 27 feet. 

Width “ “ “ 30 “ 
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Length, from Shan-hai-kwan to Su- 
choo, on the western borders of 
Mongolia. .. .. 2,500 miles. 

Thus it will be seen that the superficial contents of a sec¬ 
tion face is 90 square yards, or, cubed, about 85 English 
tons, giving 875,000,000 tons measurement of actual 
material used in the construction. 

At the Nankow Pass, the foundations and about ten 
feet of the superstructure are of dressed granite blocks, 
measuring three Chinese feet—a Chinese foot being equal 
to 14 inches (English)—which would give their weight 
approximately at a quarter of a ton each. Millions of 
these granite blocks must have been quarried and dressed. 
The upper structure and battlements are of sun-dried 
bricks nearly four times the size of ordinary house¬ 
building bricks. 

EXCURSION FROM NANKOW. 

Rise at 4.30 o’clock, having ordered breakfast the night 
before for 5 a.m., to enable you to eatch the goods train, 
which is timed to leave Nankow at 5.30 a.m. for the 
village of Chirig-lung Chiao, the terminus, riding in the 
break-van on a ticket issued by the guard at 65 cents 
for the single journey. 

The Nankow Pass, as it is called, is a little more than 
eleven miles by rail to its head, which is at an altitude of 
somthing like 1,900 feet above Nankow, the gradient 
being very steep, averaging 1 in 30 feet, and requiring 
huge, specially-constructed locomotives to negotiate the 
stiff gradient. At many convenient points over the line 
there are safety sidings. 

This eleven-mile trip, taking just one hour and fifteen 
minutes by the early morning train, is a delightful one ; 
the scenery strangely wild in character, the air fresh with 
the perfume of a mountain vegetation in which many of 
our home varieties are distinctly noticeable—wild hya¬ 
cinth, violets, honeysuckle, clover, buttercups, and the 
Scotch thistle, this latter, like the donkeys, being ap¬ 
parently indigenous to the neighbourhood. Ching-lung 
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Chiao station, quite recently completed, is in a little hol¬ 
low just outside the Great Wall, a portion of which has 
had to be removed to make room for platform and 
sidings. For some few miles before reaching Ching-lung 
Chiao, both to the right and left many distant views are 
obtainable of the Great Wall, climbing mountains and 
dipping down into valleys at all sorts of impossible angles; 
then along ridges and over peaks hundreds of feet above, 
and as suddenly descending again almost to train level. 

In the middle distance as the train moves slowly 
up the Pass, the wall looks to be in a very good state of 
repair, its battlements standing out against the sky line 
and the square-castled watch towers at a distance of 
every one-third of a mile appearing in bold relief. On 
alighting from the train at Ching-lung Chiao, the station 
master, who speaks English, will direct you to the nor¬ 
thern gateway, Pa-taling, twenty minutes distant (7.30 
a.m.) through which the Kalgan Kiakhta caravan road 
passes, the wall at this particular point being easily ac¬ 
cessible. As a strange feature in the construction it will 
be noticed that the curtain in this case, instead of being 
an exterior, is an interior one, so demanded by the diffi¬ 
cult nature of immediate surroundings. 

As the train back to Nankow does not leave Ching- 
lung Chiao until 11. A.M. several hours can well be 
spent in doing this part of your trip thoroughly. And, 
it should be remembered that to see and to walk on the 
Great Wall of China—the noblest of tributes to an in¬ 
dustrious and thrifty people who lived very many cen¬ 
turies ago, and, perhaps, the greatest artificial wonder the 
the world can boast of—is a feat which only falls to the 
lot of the privileged few. 

As to the return journey, the Peking train does not 
leave Nankow until 12.17, and by way of adding to the 
interest of the trip, if half-an-hour’s inspection of the wall 
and the gateway is considered sufficient, it may be pos¬ 
sible to hire donkeys at the village of Ching-lung Chiao 
for the ride down the pass over the old caravan road back 
to Nankow, which will furnish many interesting experien- 
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ces such as could not possibly be had on the rail journey. 
By leaving the village of Ching-lung Chiao about 8 a.m., 
on donkeys or in chairs, you should reach Nankow by 11 
a.m. 


THE NANKOW PASS 

The road leading to this ancient highway is through 
the main thoroughfare, about 25 feet wide, of the now 
rising township of Nankow. Nankow has become impor¬ 
tant only since the advent of the railway with its exten¬ 
sive engineering shops and construction plant, which have 
suddenly transformed a straggling agglomeration of dirty 
shanties, huddled together without the least regard to 
form or order, into a centre of activity demanding all the 
labour that formerly was occupied with the business of 
the caravan traffic and seasonable local agriculture. A 
typical Chinese frontier village of olden times, the place 
is quite interesting to pass through. The road leading 
from the railway station, although rather rough, is but a 
fair introduction to what may be expected to follow. 
From this road can be seen on the hills four watch towers 
looking like sentinels, two on either side of the Pass, which 
are able to hold communication by signal with the for¬ 
tified walled city Chu-Yung-Kwan, six miles away. 

THE LIFE IN THE PASS 

The Nankow Pass through the western hills has for 
untold ages been the great highway for all the caravan 
traffic from northern China to the various suzerain states 
—Mongolia, Thibet, Chinese Turkestan, Dzungaria, &c., 
and the many countries far beyond. Its great importance 
as a trade route can be traced back to the Han dynasty, 
2,000 years ago, when the Empire was in the throes of sedi¬ 
tion and conspiracy, which ultimately caused a division of 
the kingdom into three realms. History cannot be expect¬ 
ed to furnish many details of the stirring scenes and events 
of that remote period, but, making the descent of the Pass 
either in chair or on donkey, a full opportunity will be 
afforded for most interesting investigation and conjecture. 

About one-third of the way down will bring into 
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view, on both sides of the Pass, a double wall rising to an 
apex at an elevation of several hundred feet up the steep 
mountain sides, with ruins of former fortifications and the 
scanty remains of a small township known as Chu-Yung 
Kwan (Chai). This place formed the northern outpost, 
the first barrier for protecting the Pass long before the 
wall and gateway beyond Ching-lung Chiao were com¬ 
pleted. Here arc several extensive caravansaries with 
ample yards for shelter both for camels, mules, horses, 
donkeys and drivers. A mile or so further down will be 
seen a much more formidable double wall, with great 
square-eastled watch-towers also extending to an apex 
up the mountain side at a still greater elevation than the 
one previously noticed. This is the fortified city of 
Chu-Yung-Kwan with its celebrated marble gateway. 
This great stronghold or barrier of olden times with its 
outpost to the north, was supposed to be able to protect 
the Pass against all intruders. Chu-Yung-Kwan 
is a convenient place to halt for refreshments, and a stay 
of twenty minutes might be made there. If time allows, 
this curious old fortress should certainly be visited, as it 
dates back to the Fourteenth Century, and its walls are 
in a remarkable state of preservation. But the marble 
gateway belonging to the Ming dynasty a.d. 1368—1644 
with its arch 50 feet through, is above all else, what the 
visitor must sec and inspect most carefully. In the cen¬ 
tre, on the southern face of the arch, will be found, in 
white marble, a bold sculptured design in complete bas- 
relief of a pigmy surrounded by fantastic decorations. 
Forming the sides in the archway are heavy white marble 
panels covered with exquisite pieces of sculpture, the 
figures being nearly life size, also in full bas-relief. These 
latter (securely protected from the elements) although 
five centuries old, arc still in a very wonderful state of 
preservation. They might have been executed quite 
recently, except that all the features are not of modern 
facial expression. 

Leaving Chu-Yung-Kwan, as the morning advances 
the life of the Pass will become much more in evidence. 
Camels, mules, donkeys, ponies, horses, cattle of various 
kinds, singly and in teams, all with their packs, or loads 
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on two-wheeled Peking carts, carefully tended by sturdy 
drivers striding away at a swift gait, each carrying a long 
cracking whip, and using a most peculiar jargon which 
the animals seem quite to understand. Add to these the 
usual traffic of pedestrians, mule litters, primitive sedan 
chairs and occasional herds of long-haired shaggy, wild¬ 
looking black pigs, with sundry flocks of sheep and goats, 
all passing and repassing in both directions amidst some 
of the wildest bits of rugged mountain scenery for a set¬ 
ting, and you will only begin to faintly realise the many 
extraordinary but interesting features of one of Asia’s 
ancient caravan routes—the Nankow Pass. And to 
think that this same life, according to record, has been 
going on steadily for more than twenty centuries, long 
before the barbarous natives of the West ever dreamt 
there was such a huge Empire as China ! 
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TIENTSIN 

87 miles from Peking. 

Population : Approximately 1,000,000. 

Hotels : Astor House, Imperial Hotel, Hotel de la Paix. 
Consulates : Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain (for Tientsin and 
Peking), Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden, United States of America. 

Post Offices : British, German, Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese. 

Telegraph Offices: Eastern Extension Australia and 
China Telegraph Co., Great Northern Telegraph Co., 
Ltd, Chinese Telegraph Administration. 

Railway Stations : Peking - Mukden and Tientsin 
Pukow Lines, East Station for foreign concessions 
and Hotels, Central Station for Chinese City and 
railway administration headquarters. 

Carriages : $6 per day, S3 half day ; $2 first hour, $1 
second hour, 50 cents following hours. 

Rickshas : Rubber-tyred, $1.40 per day, course of not 
more than 10 minutes’ duration, 5 cents ; per hour, 
25 cents ; following hours, 20 cents. 

Tientsin at the time of occupation by the British 
Forces in 1858, from which year dates its intercourse with 
the outer world, was then a walled city of the second 
class, its importance due to unique geographical position 
on the right bank of the river Pei-ho, immediately above 
the junction of that river with the Grand Canal, which 
ancient waterway, for centuries untold, had borne its 
millions of tons of tribute rice all the way from the south¬ 
ern provinces to Peking. 

As the river-port of the great capital also, and as the 
entrepot for the trade of the five provinces—Honan, Kan¬ 
su, Shensi, Shansi, and the province to which it belongs, 
Chili—representing a total population of 120,000,000 
people, Tientsin had long been considered the key-city 
to the northern section of the Empire. 

The vast plain on which the city stands, extending 
for hundreds of square miles around the shores of the 
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Gulf of Pe-chili, and formed by the alluvium brought 
down from the mountain ranges at a distance to the 
north and west, is composed of a very fine but fertile loam 
strongly impregnated with an alkaloid, a white rime visi¬ 
ble on the surface of the soil. The produce of the dis¬ 
trict, mostly agricultural, is confined to cereals and 
fruit; while unimportant manufactures in the shape of 
leathers, carpets and rugs, spirits distilled from kaoliang 
and millet, pottery, glass, and fireworks, with salt—a 
a Government monopoly—from the flats near to the sea, 
form the principal items of local export, so that the place 
itself is little more than a distributing mart. 

For many years during the closing quarter of the 
last century Tientsin was the centre of considerable polit¬ 
ical activity, the official residence of Li Hung Chang, 
China’s greatest statesman and the Viceroy of Chili, of 
which province it is the capital. 

From this Viceroy’s Yamen during two decades of 
that period the foreign policy of the Empire was chiefly 
directed, and with a respect justly due, the able diplo¬ 
macy of China’s “ Grand Old Man,” fully recognised. 
Under Li Hung Chang’s auspices education on Western 
lines commenced to become popular, and military and 
naval schools being established, the first seeds for the 
reformation of the Empire were sown at Tientsin. 

At that time intercourse with foreigners was some¬ 
what restricted, there being only three concessions com¬ 
prising the Foreign Settlement—British, German, and 
French, all occupying positions on the left bank of the 
river where the steamers usually berth,, and at a consider¬ 
able distance below the native city. There were no rail¬ 
ways in those days, and the enormous volume of trade 
which passed through the port every spring after the 
long-closed season had nearly all to be conveyed into the 
interior by wheel-barrow, mule-cart, camel-packs, or by 
water transport—Tientsin being ice-bound for three 
months during winter—supplement these many obstacles 
with the gradual silting up of an almost unnavigable 
river, an ever-shifting bar sixty miles away at its mouth, 
and, even to the most credulous, it will appear as nothing 
short of a miracle that the port of Tientsin ever survived 
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its initial opening. Within the last ten years all has been 
changed. 

In 1900, after the Boxer rising, the district came 
under an International administration, and the massive 
walls and gateways of the old Chinese city were at once 
levelled to the ground, the material being used for mak¬ 
ing roads and furnishing ballast for railway construction, 
and the open spaces where the walls stood turned into a 
public thoroughfare, planted with trees, lighted with 
electricity, and to complete the much-needed improve¬ 
ment, an electric-tram system inaugurated. The streets 
in the native quarter, now without its walls, were trans¬ 
formed into a model of sanitation, the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants being thereby assured. 

Beyond this the foreign concessions were extended to 
more than twice their former area, and new concessions 
granted to Belgium, Russia, Austro-Hungary, and Italy 
on the right, with two Japanese concessions adjoining the 
German and French on the left bank of the river. The 
navigation of the river itself, by dredging and canal cut¬ 
ting, improved, and the distance to the sea considerably 
shortened, attention also being given to the bar at its 
mouth. 


PRINCIPAL SIGHTS OF TIENTSIN. 

Tientsin may be considered as the most remarkable 
of strictly modern settlements. Since its renaissance in 
1900, after the Boxer trouble, the place has become the 
great centre of Western culture and education, and sup¬ 
ports to-day a greater number of schools and colleges 
where the English language forms a prominent part of 
the training, than any other city in the Far East ; many 
old idolatrous temples having been transformed into up- 
to-date educational establishments. 

For boys, the following are some of the principal :— 
The North China University, the Interpreters’ School, 
the North China Medical College, the Provincial 
Normal School, the North China Normal School, the Pro¬ 
vincial Industrial College, the North China Army Medical 
School, the Anglo-Chincse Medical College, the School 
for the Sons of Officials. 
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For girls, when it is remembered that scarcely five 
years have elapsed since the movement was first started, 
there are also a good number from the kindergarten up to 
the technical high school. Besides the above are many 
other institutions having a strong educational tendency, 
so that Tientsin may be justly proud of her examples to 
the rest of the country as a “ prospective seat of learning ” 
41 The Native City, amongst other places of interest, 
comes first with its fine wide thoroughfares, and can be 
best seen by taking a carriage for a “ tour of the city,” 
when native life, in all its phases, will be presented en 
route. 

The Gordon Hall, named after General (Chinese) 
Gordon of Taiping Rebellion fame, who also drew up the 
plans for the original British Settlement at the close of 
that “reign of terror,” is a noble monumental structure, 
and contains the Municipal Offices, Public Library, and 
Entertainment Hall, the latter being used for social func¬ 
tions and occasionally by touring theatrical companies. 

The Sea View Buddhist Temple is where the 
British Treaty of 1858, known as the Tientsin Treaty, 
was signed by Lord Elgin, and where also the great bell 
presented by Krupp, of Essen, to the late Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang was originally placed. Since 1000 this 
bell has been removed to a site in the Victoria Park, and 
is to be used henceforth as the city’s fire alarm. 

The Drum Tower, a fine old specimen of that 
ancient Chinese institution, occupies a position about the 
centre of the principal native quarter known a Cheng-li. 
In the upper story, from which a good view over the 
whole neighbourhood can be obtained, will be found a 
very popular shrine ; a police station occupying the floor 
below with a public telephone affording communication 
with all parts of the foreign settlements. 

The Memorial Temple of Li Hung Chang is, 
perhaps, the largest, most beautiful and most important, 
as its commemoration of the Empire’s greatest statesman 
would imply. In the grounds, which are extensive, is a 
miniature ornamental lake decorated with small 
pavilions, artistic causeways, pagoda and bridges which 
produce a very picturesque effect. This temple is 
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situated at the back of the Viceroy’s Yamen, and during 
the warm season will be found a very pleasant resort. 

The Two Iron Bridges which cross both the Pei- 
ho and the Grand Canal, owing to the manner of their 
construction, the banks on which their foundations are 
built being so low, are quite interesting and should be 
inspected during the second drive, described below. 

The Industrial School and Institute organised by 
Viceroy Yuan Shih Kai, where can be seen the manufac¬ 
ture of porcelain, cloth, silk, carpets, furniture and em¬ 
broideries in a variety of materials, is well worth a visit. 
There is a showroom where a display of the finished arti¬ 
cles is offered for*sale at reasonable prices. 

The Victoria Park, adjoining the Gordon Hall is the 
evening resort of the elite of Tientsin. Here the regimen- 

o o 

tal band plays at stated hours, usually between 6 and 8 
o’clock, if the weather is fine. 

The Race-Course. —A pleasant drive out can be 
made in the afternoon when refreshments, if desired, 
may be obtained at the Grand Stand, a magnificent 
structure, the property of the race-club. 

A Second Drive, along the Bunds of the French and 
Japanese Concessions, past the Austrian Bridge which 
faces the police headquarters, as also a ferry at the junc¬ 
ture of the Hai-ho with the Grand Canal, then across an 
iron bridge and the old Tu-tung Yamen will be seen in 
front of you. This is a typical official residence and well 
worth a visit. During the occupation in 1900 the Offices 
of the Tientsin International Administration (Provisional 
Government) were located in this Yamen. Proceeding 
over a second iron bridge, the official residence Yamen of 
the Tutuh of Chili will come into view, discernible by the 
military guards in front. This is where, on the Emperor’s 
birthday, the entertainment of the whole of Tientsin was, 
of late years, carried out on a very grand scale. And at 
other times occasional brilliant receptions held. 

Theatres. —Of native theatres there are several to 
be found in the Austrian as also in the Japanese Conces¬ 
sions, with a Cafe Chantant in the French Concession. 
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PEI-TAI-HO 


About twenty miles down the coast from Shan-hai- 
kwan is the summer resort and watering place of Pei- 
tai-ho. 

An impromptu conception for a seaside settle¬ 
ment, it had its origin in Tientsin, where first the 
American Missionary clement and then the local mer¬ 
chants gave practical form to their desire to annex a 
suitable place wherein to spend a few weeks, or months, 
during the baking heat of the summer. 

The railway station, Pei-tai-ho, next to the market 
town of Tangho, on the Peking-Mukden Line is about five 
miles from the residential quarter by the sea. The dis¬ 
tance can be covered, either on donkey-back, by Peking 
cart, primitive sedan chairs, or on foot, the road being 
too difficult for carriages. The beach is extensive, 
stretching away for many miles, and during the six months 
from May to October the bathing is good. The country 
round about, together with the homely-looking res¬ 
idences with their neatly kept gardens close to the shore, 
is distinctly pleasing. During the six months from 
November to April the weather is cold and dry, the air 
very clear and bracing. There are many delightful walks 
in the neighbourhood beyond the prettily wooded Lotus 
Hills, a miniature range attaining an altitude of about 
400 feet. Game is also plentiful in the district, which is 
largely under grain cultivation. 

CHINWANGTAO. 

Nine miles north of Pei-tai-ho is the port of Chin- 
wangtao, which was opened to foreign trade in 1898, and 
having the only ice-free harbour in the province of Chili, 
the Taku and Tientsin steamers make it a port of call 
from November to March. 

A branch railway, 5 miles in length, belonging to 
the Kailan Mining Administration, connects with the 
Chinese Government Railway at Tangho. 
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SHAN - HA1 - KWAN 

262 miles from Peking. 

Hotel—Railway Hotel. 

Shan-hai-kwan, the ancient city forming the eastern 
pass from China proper into Manchuria, is on the left of 
the railway station bearing its name, and about four miles 
from the shore end of the Great Wall where it approaches 
the Gulf of Pe-chili. A city of no great pretentions, but 
with the usual curtained pagoda gateway ; there is only 
one main thoroughfare extending for about half a mile, 
and as the northern gateway is approached, gradually 
drifting into a lonely unkept road, there being no shops 
nor business houses worth mentioning after the first few 
hundred yards. The wall at the end of this main tho¬ 
roughfare is in a complete state of ruin, as though not 
needed any more, gone out of business, retired—after a 
useful life of more than ten centuries. 

In 1900 Shan-hai-kwan was a very busy place, 
the scene of great naval and military activity—the land¬ 
ing of troops of the allied forces of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy and Japan, with accom¬ 
panying stores and munitions of war for the protection, 
of the Foreign Legations at Peking against the Boxers. 
A roomy hotel having a very wide verandah and large 
garden, &c., was then started on the right of the railway 
line ; this, the “ Railway Hotel ” affords excellent accom¬ 
modation to-day. Two narrow gauge tramways were 
laid down from the hotel compound to the seashore, a 
distance of about three miles, through cultivated farm 
lands extensively planted with a species of the umbra¬ 
geous willow. On the shore close to where the Great 
Wall enters the sea are the improvised barrack buildings 
and encampments for the garrisons of various nations— 
their summer quarters. These buildings are constructed 
of bricks and material from portions of the old wall which, 
for convenience sake, had to be removed. There is a 
very fine bathing beach here with little danger from 
either tides or currents. The place makes an ideal sana¬ 
torium for North China residents. 
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Shan-hai-kwan is on the Peking-Mukden Line of 
the Government Railways of North China about 10 
hours from Peking, and the centre of a grain-raising coun¬ 
try. 

On the west of the railway the foot hills of a moun¬ 
tain range rise from the plain a couple of miles off. Here 
the Great Wall can be seen to advantage winding its way 
across the open and mounting the rise with steady per¬ 
sistency on the north-west of the city, until it gradually 
attains an elevation of a thousand feet. Then, along 
ridges, over shoulders and across almost inaccessible 
gullies and ravines, it gradually vanishes from sight 
among the mountains, the square watch towers at their 
measured distances apart, plainly distinguishable. With 
a good field glass the meanderings of this ancient struc¬ 
ture can be traced for many miles, and wonder increases 
upon wonder as to the when, the how, and the why, of 
this extraordinary relic of a nation’s former greatness. 
However the subject may be dwelt upon, and whatever 
view is taken, there can be little doubt that the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Empire of those early days, as compared with 
the present time, was an active and progressive one, and 
to protect the life, property, and, most of all, the morale 
of the people, from the baneful influences of a barbarous 
outer world was the main intention of such a stupendous 
undertaking. 

EXCURSION TO THE TEMPLE IN THE HILLS. 

Situated among these mountains, a pretty stiff 
climb over a spur 1,500 feet high, is an interesting 
Taoist temple, which takes five or six hours to visit, 
leaving the hotel about 9 a.m., with mountain chairs, six 
coolies each, also taking a picnic tiffin with you. The view 
obtained from the plateau just above the temple enclosure 
over the whole country to the north, east and south, with 
the mountain slopes to the west, is a magnificent one, a 
perfect panorama, and more than repaying one for a 
somewhat arduous climb. In the trip to this Taoist 
temple the route followed for some distance is along by 
the side of the Great Wall. 
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MUKDEN 

524 miles from Peking. 

Population : 200,000. 

Hotels : Yamato Hotel in South Manchuria Railway 
Station building. Astor House, 4 miles from station. 
Consulates: Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
and United States of America. 

Post Offices : Chinese and Japanese. 

Carriages : Russian carriage, two seats, SI per hour, 
S3 half day, 86 per day. 



A Street in Mukden 


Mukden is the capital of one of the five great divisions 
of the Chinese Republic, the home of the royal family 
of the last reigning dynasty, which held sway for more 
than three centuries. Opened to foreign trade since 1903, 
owing to the whole district having been occupied by the 
Russians in the late war with Japan as their base of opera- 
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tions, the place was not used as a foreign residential 
settlement until 1906, after peace was proclaimed. 

The centre of a very extensive agricultural country, 
as also the seat of the Tutuh, of three provinces, Mukden 
is, in character, a bit of real “ Old China” ; dilapidated, 



Lama Tower within the walls, Mukden 


time-soiled and worn down to the very last stage of in- 
digency, yet boasting the reputation of being the most 
important city in Manchuria, as well as the largest. 

Under such contradictory, and at the same time con- 
sequential conditions, its dignity still remains all that 
could be expected. 
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It is a Availed city, having an outer rampart or pali¬ 
sade formed mostly of mud which encloses, o\'al-shaped, 
some ten square miles of fine loam soil upon which the 
houses, mostly hovels, of the population with their garden 
patches, arc scattered. Uniformity there has been none* 



Phoenix Tower, the Imperial Precincts, Mukden 


The city proper, about four miles round its composite 
brick and stone wall, thirty feet high along the front, in 
which also the main pagoda gateway, protected by a very 
confined curtain with two cramped entrances, towers up 
well above its surroundings, occupies an area of little over 
one square mile, being tra\'erscd by only two main 
thoroughfares which can, at least, satisfy the curiosity 
of any antiquarian. 
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On leaving the South Manchuria (Japanese) station, 
the main road on which the tram cars run bears to the 
left. This road for a considerable part of the distance is 
almost straight, and a few hundred yards ahead will be 
seen within a walled enclosure a sort of monument or 
pagoda having a circular base supported on arches about 
twenty feet high. On this base rests a very solid looking 
dome, from the peak of which is built a spiral structure 
somewhat resembling a miniature pagoda. 

This is the Mukden Western Pagoda, the design pure 
Manchurian. 

About a mile from the station the road passes under a 
skeleton metal archway of very curious design, erected 
during the early Russian occupation. Two dragons, 
extended and facing one another, gazing at the sun, form 
the subject of the upper ridge. Four large discs are 
placed below the dragons, on which the Chinese characters 
Pui-to-chung-chan appear, denoting the entrance to the 
boundary of the greater city, the whole supported on 
composite pillars, of which there are four, surmounted by 
sculptured lions and having smaller side arches between 
each pair. 

It will be remembered it was the great battle of 
Mukden which finally brought the late war to a close. 
This took place in 1905 and it is only since that eventful 
period the country has had a chance to assume its proper 
natural development. 

The main gateway of the city, with its three-storied 
pagoda is rather striking, and the street scenes present a 
very primitive appearance. In the dry season, Septem- 
ber-May, a continuous sound of many steam whistles 
becomes somewhat puzzling, suggesting the existence of 
some factory driven by steam power. These noises will be 
seen to emanate from large highly-polished brass kettles 
adorning the sidewalks, at intervals, and blowing off at 
high pressure as an advertisement that boiling water can 
be supplied either for making tea, washing or other pur¬ 
poses. 

Many very fantastic signs will also be noticed high up 
above the shop fronts, some of them so extraordinary as 
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The entrance gate to North Mausoleum, Mukden 
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to compel attention, although, apparently, nothing at all 
to do with the particular trade pr profession so advertised. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS OF MUKDEN. 

Imperial precincts, comprising the “ Chan Lan,” 
Chung Cheng and Ching Ning Pataces. the East and North 
Mausoleums, and Commercial Museum. 

In the centre of this city is the 16 Chan Lan” Palace, 
built nearly three centuries ago. As you enter by the 
Ta-tsung Men (Great Peace Gate) to the left is the “ Wen- 
so-ko,” a pavilion erected in the midst of four libraries, 
said to contain nearly 7,000 cases of MSS. and published 
works. Facing the entrance gate is the Chung-Chen 
Palace, where in former times the ruling monarch trans¬ 
acted all State business. The Ching Ning is the palace in 
which the Emperor Ta-tsung breathed his last, and has 
since been named the “ Great Hall of Worship.” From 
the upper story a good view over the city and its suburbs 
can be obtained. 

Within the grounds quite a collection of imperial trea¬ 
sures are very carefully preserved in two repositories, 
which can be viewed upon permission being obtained 
through the respective Consuls. The following call for 
special notice : A pair of daggers, starred with dia¬ 
monds, presented to a former Emperor by Louis XIV of 
France ; Coronation helmet, studded with a variety of 
precious stones ; a wonderful pearl necklace, 5 feet in 
length ; amber satin mandarin’s robe (yellow jacket), 
beautifully embroidered in many coloured silks and seed 
pearls, said to be two hundred years old, but still in a 
perfect state of preservation, the colours quite bright and 
fresh-looking ; the collection of porcelain of great value, 
and many other objects of interest too numerous to men¬ 
tion. 

Pei-Iing Tombs: —When the weather is fine, par¬ 
ticularly' during the autumn, a very pleasant drive may 
be made to the Pci-ling Tombs, North Mausoleum, situat¬ 
ed on a beautifully wooded knoll about five miles from 
the city. Here the Emperor Ta-tsung, Ching dynasty, 
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founder of Manchu rule, lies buried, his tomb being an 
object of special interest. The great mound and Sacred 
Hall of Rites are enclosed within a high wall entered by a 
single wide gateway which contains three arched portals, 
the avenue of approach being spanned by lofty pailows, 
monumental archways, elaborately sculptured and of 
extraordinary design. This mausoleum with its superbly 
grown yew trees casting their deep shadows in every 
direction, is of great historical interest and should certain¬ 
ly claim attention. There is also the East Mausoleum, 
Tai-ling, ten miles distant, over a rough and difficult 
road ; but, as the two places are much alike, the nearest 
one, Pei-ling, being easy of access, will probably suffice. 

China is the only country that shows to the outside 
world such a marked feeling of reverence and grave respect 
for the memory of her dead, especially where the departed 
have held any very high positions in the State. These 
extensive palatial edifices in their sombre colouring and 
architectural design are particularly striking in landscape 
effect, suitable, in no small degree, to the object of their 
being. 

The Commerieal Museum contains a collection of 
various trade products together with many very ingeni¬ 
ous specimens of local handicraft. The commerce of the 
district is a very important one. In the spring of the 
year a large trade is done in furs of many varieties, in¬ 
cluding sable, minx, chinchilla, otter, squirrel, ermine, 
and arctic fox, of the smaller kinds; with bear, wolf, seal, 
astrachan, dog, tiger, leopard; and reindeer, of the larger 
animals; prices regulated entirely by supply and demand. 
In the autumn the trade of the place takes quite another 
form, that of cereals—wheat, kaoliang, barley,oats, rye, 
millet, peas and beans, with certain quantities of hemp 
and leaf tobacco. The beans arc mostly shipped moulded 
into large cakes weighing about 56 lbs. each. 

This produce is brought in by mule carts from the 
farming districts, and the railway sidings where it is all 
stored look like an ocean of fat gunny bags—an interest¬ 
ing sight. Improved opportunity of transport by rail 
having only existed for such a short period augurs well for 
the future of all local agriculturists, now they arc able to 
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put their grain on the market so readily. The trade 
returns of the place arc showing a very healthy advance¬ 
ment. 

Mukden is the terminus of the North China Railway 
and one of the most important stations on the main line 
of the South Manchuria Railway. 

The stations of the two railways are about a mile 
apart but the Chinese trains (Peking-Mukden line) come 
up to the S.M.R. station wherethrough passengers change 
cars. 

In addition to the daily train services there is a train 
de Luxe and a through mail train to Peking once a week 
and on the S.M.R. three express trains weekly to Dairen,. 
Changchun and Fusan. 

The train de Luxe to and from Peking and the South 
Manchuria Expresses carry sleeping and dining cars and 
eater to both first and second class travel. 
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Lama Tower 1,600 years old, Liaoyang 
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DAIREN, (Dalny.) 


247 miles from Mukden. 


Population : 60,000. 

Hotels : Yamato Hotel. 

Consulates : Great Britain, United States of America, 
and Russia. 


Carriages: Hotel carriages—Yen 1.50per hour) . 

“ 6.00 “ day f onellorse ‘ 


tt 


2.00 “ 

“ 10.00 “ 


hour 

day 


f 


two horses. 


Chinese carriages—Two horses, 50 sen per hour ; 

Yen 2.70 per day. 



Nippon Bridge, Dairen 


o 


Dairen (Dalny.) the new commercial port of southern 
Manchuria is on the eastern shore of the Liao-tungPenin- 
sula and forms the terminal point, as well as the connect- 
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ing port, of the South Manchuria Railway for the Trans- 
Siberian service through to Europe by way of the Harbin- 
Moscow route. 

It was in Victoria Bay, a sheltered inlet on the western 
shore of Ta-lien Bay that the British Expedition (fleet 
and transports) anchored during hostilities with China in 
1860. And, for nearly forty years following on that event¬ 
ful period the spot had become almost forgotten, until in 
1898, when Russia succeeded in obtaining from the Chin¬ 
ese a long lease of the whole territory, including Port 
Arthur. 

Little time was lost in selecting Dairen on the south¬ 
ern shore of Victoria Bay as a suitable site for an ice-free 
port. 

The town was built close to the shore at an elevation 
of from 50 to 80 feet above sea-level, thus supplying 
a most desirable condition for a perfect drainage system, 
w hich is kept flushed with an abundance of water having 
a high natural pressure. The food supply is ample and 
good, and the climate for the greater part of the year a 
temperate one, which seems that Dairen, as a health re¬ 
sort, is exceptionally favoured. There is a short winter 
season, but the cold is dry and the weather invigorating. 
It seems difficult to conceive that less than twelve years 
ago the place was practically unknown, the hardy toilers 
of a few fishing villages and huts along the seashore com¬ 
prising its sole population. 

During the six years of occupation 1898-1904, the 
Russians, taking full advantage of every natural feature 
presented by the locality, carefully laid out and commenc¬ 
ed the nucleus of what promised to be a remarkably fine 
city and flourishing port. In the original scheme, one of 
the first difficulties to be faced was that of an enormous ex¬ 
cavation, a deep wide cutting to allow the approaching 
railway from the north to pass right through the centre 
of the town on its way to the principal wharves and land¬ 
ing stages in the well-sheltered harbour. This difficulty, 
by dint of much patience, perseverance and expenditure 
of countless roubles, being overcome, a substantial bridge 
had to be built to span the extensive sidings and train 
yards. This bridge, a magnificent structure of three 
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noble arches, has been completed, and is to-day called the 
“ Bridge of Japan” or u Nippon Bridge.” The residen¬ 
tial area, in convenient proximity to the railway, is laid 
out on a strictly modern plan with many fine roadways 
radiating from centres where spacious circles provide 
public gardens surrounded by handsome buildings. There 
are five of these circles in different parts of the town all 
converging onto the 44 Bridge of Japan,” which makes the 
geography of the place quite easy for visitors. 

On either side of the principal thoroughfares are 
planted flowering trees of the laburnum genus, which in 
season exude a very pleasant perfume, adding not a little 
to the charm of the place. 

Besides many fine residences and Government build¬ 
ings, extensive wharfage and storage will be noticed along 
the sea front, where a large native junk carrying trade 
from the coast in the vicinitv is accommodated. 

When the war with Russia broke out in February, 
1904, Dairen was quickly occupied by the Japanese, who 
found already prepared a most convenient sea-port base 
of which they were able to make the very best use. 

The harbour, where the mail steamers moor alongside 
substantial granite quays, is about two-a-half miles 
from the “Bridge of Japan,” which distance can be cover¬ 
ed by electric tram in fifteen minutes. 

The country in the immediate neighbourhood is 
^mostly agricultural, yielding enormous crops of beans 
which are pressed into cakes weighing 56 lbs. each and 
shipped away to different parts of the world. Grain is 
also a staple product of the district. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company—whose 
chief offices, railway works, engineering shops and south¬ 
ern terminus are at Dairen—is directly responsible, in a 
large measure, for the extraordinary development that 
has taken place throughout the whole of the leased terri¬ 
tory handed over by the Russians at the close of the war 
in 1905. 

In the spring of 1904 the population was composed 
principally of Russian officials, whole streets of houses 
being tenantless. Dairen is reported to have cost Russia 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 20,000,000 roubles. 
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Thanks to the able Directorate of the South Man¬ 
churia Railway, whose far-seeing policy has been surpass¬ 
ed only by a more determined practical executive* 
The population of Dairen to-day exceeds 50,000 industri¬ 
ous citizens, and the trade of the place, import and export, 
reaches the grand total of 50,000,000 taels, a magnificent 
showing for a period of scarcely eight years. 

Miles of good macadamized roads with wide pave¬ 
ments have been laid out, a perfect drainage system 
installed, public gardens, tramways, electric light, tele¬ 
phones—local and long distance—a hospital close to the 
railway station, as also a Sailors’ Home, not forgetting an 
exceedingly well appointed club-house “ The Dairen 
Club,” as also the spacious and comfortable hotels, 
“ Yamato,” at Dairen, Port Arthur, Mukden, and Chang¬ 
chun. 

All owe their inception to the Directors of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. 

The company also maintains a steamship service 
between Dairen and Shanghai, sailings twice a week in 
each direction. 


PRINCIPAL SIGHTS OF DAIREN. 

The Electric Park. —Starting from the hotel, cross 
the “ Nippon Bridge,” the road to the right and follow¬ 
ing the tram line, leads to the Chinese quarter, inhabited 
mostly by natives of the province of Shang-tung—a big, 
burly, powerful class, well fitted for the work of opening 
up a new country. On a slight elevation—from which a 
splendid view of the city and and surrounding country 
can be had—is situated the Electric Park and Museum. 
A grand specimen of recreation ground with a display of 
amusements generally appreciated by these northern 
Chinese. The following are the principal entertainments 
included : A music hall (European style) ; a huge pano¬ 
rama (105 feet diameter); shooting galleries with moving 
targets ; merry-go-rounds ; European theatres ; zoological 
gardens ; bowling alleys, &c., and a roller-skating rink. 
A couple of hours can be well spent in a visit to this 
charming up-to-date place of amusement. 
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Ro*ko-tum. —For a pleasant afternoon’s outing, 
take a carriage to Ro-ko-tum, a small but pretty water¬ 
ing-place, about four miles distant over the hills to the 
south of Dairen. There is a very good carriage road to 
within a short distance of the village. The sea-water here 
will be found very clear, and for a small fee a sampan can 
be engaged with a native diver who will take his boat a 
short distance from the shore and dive for shell-fish 
among the rocks, remaining under water quite a consider¬ 
able time. 

Hoshigaura (Star Beach).—Another afternoon’s 
outing is to Hoshigaura, situated on the seashore about 
five miles to the south-west of Dairen, where the sea is 
more open than at Ro-ko-tum, and the beach one of the 
finest in the neighbourhood. Approached by a good 
country road, it is the fashionable resort during the 
summer, and the Government have recently erected a 
number of pretty villas for the use of European 
visitors. The salt air of this place will be found very 
bracing. 

There is also an electric car service, the journey 
occupying forty five minutes. 
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PORT ARTHUR. 

37 miles from Dairen. 

Port Arthur, for ever famous for its memorable siege, 
is divided into two parts by a molc-like formation rising 
abruptly to the east of the railway line, and now known as 
Monument Hill. About half a mile to the left as you 
leave the station is the Old Town, and to the right at 
some considerable distance, what is called the New Town, 
will be discovered by groups of residential buildings dis¬ 
tributed over a square or so of barren, undulating country. 

The Old Town comprises. Port Admiralty (formerly 
Admiral Alexief’s residence) the Naval Yard, Army 
Hospital, Red Cross Hospital, the War Museum, Fortress 
Office (formerly General Stoesscls’ house), Administration 
of Port Arthur, &c. 

The New Town comprises the Governor-General’s 
office (former Russian staff office), the Civil Administra¬ 
tion of Kwangtung, park, public gardens, &c. 

PROGRAMME FOR TWO DAYS. 

First Day : Monument Hill, Military Museum, and 

Old Town. 

Second Day : New Town, 203 Metre Hill. Main line of 

fortification comprising Tung-chi-kuan-shan (East 

Cock’s Comb Hill); Bo-dai (Eagle’s Nest Hill); 

Er-lung-shan (Two Dragon Hill). 

The Military Museum is open from 8 a.m. to 5 pan., 
except on Mondays. 

Visitors may drive up the good roads to the very foot 
of all the forts. The Chinese drivers arc, as a rule, fami¬ 
liar with all the fortifications and will take you anywhere 
you may desire. 

The coast batteries, including those on Golden Hill, 
Tiger’s Tail Promontory, and Lao-tich-shan are not open 
to visitors. 

Carriage fare is 50 sen per hour or yen 5 per day. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PORT ARTHUR. 

Visitors to Port Arthur should provide themselves 
with field-glasses, thus adding greatly to the interest of 
the trip. 

Port Arthur is indeed a natural fortress ; the town 
and harbour being secluded in an amphitheatre hidden 
from the sea approach by Golden Hill and the Tiger’s 
Tail Peninsula. 



Ruins of North Fort, East Chikwanshan, 
Port Arthur 


For convenience sake the defence works may be 
divided into several groups, coast and inland. The first 
coast section is Golden Hill, which occupies the eastern 
shore of the harbour entrance and commands the bay, 
having many detached batteries on the sea-slope. This 
hill is surmounted by a Marconi mast, which forms a 
prominent landmark. 

From this position towards the east and then to the 
north, describing a semicircle, the continuous line of 
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earth-works and permanent fortifications defending and 
supporting each other extend for about three miles. 

The first or east section is the Silver Hill group fol¬ 
lowed by the Kai-kwan-shan group ; beyond this comes 
the second or north line, which, with a direction inclining 
to the westward, ends up at the Sung-shu-shan group 
above the railway cutting, some five miles distant. 

In the rear of the main East Fort, Tung-chi-kwan- 
shan, as also of the Great North Fort, there are two 
strong permanent works and to the south on a low hill is 
the famous Ko-bu-yama. The conical hill mounted with 
two guns is Bo-dai, with three lower batteries, Iche-no-he, 
East Pang-lung-shan, and West Pang-lung-shan, all in 
line. 

Then follow two extensive permanent works, Ni-rvu- 
zan and Sung-shu-shan. Some two miles eastward from 
Chi-kwan-shan are two detached positions, Taku-shan 
and Shoku-shan. Directly north of Ni-ryu-zan, also two 
miles distant, there is the 64 Kuropatkin ” redout, named 
after the great Russian General on the occasion of a visit 
of inspection, when, for the protection of the water supply, 
this fort was decided on as necessary. 

Itsu-shan and Dai-ansu-san are sister forts belonging 
to the central inland section, erected to the east of the 
railway in support of Ni-ryu-zan to protect its western 
flank. These are both very strong permanent works. 
To the south of the village of Shu-shih-ying. on the lower 
slopes, are the “ Stoessel ” Forts, forming the vanguard 
of the Itsu-shan group. 

From this group, all along the ridge, trench and other 
minor defence works extend right up to the 203 Metre 
Hill section. The double peak with saddle between is 203 
Metre Hill, and this insignificant mound before the war, 
has now a world-wide fame. To the north of this position 
is a foot-hill, Akasaka-yama. which is simply covered 
with destroyed trenches, and beyond, Namako-yama, a 
low hill, by its suspicious contour suggesting a “trapan” 
(snare). These with 203 Metre Hill complete the western 
inland section of the fortifications. 

Daichoshizan is a batterv on the south-west of 203 
Metre Hill, and the grey, graceful-looking hill in the 
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direction of the shore is Ro-tetsu-zan, the sea to the west 
being Pigeon Ray. 

There are two groups of fortifications to the south 
between Ro-tetsu-zan and Itsu-shan, the most northern 
Ru-yoko forts, and to the south, Okoshi group. Both 
these were erected after hostilities commenced for defend¬ 
ing the western approach against an enemy landing in 
Pigeon Bay. 



Japanese War Memorial Monument Hill, 
Port Arthur 


The Tiger’s Tail peninsula also comprises a special 
group of forts corresponding in strength with those of 
“Golden Hill across the entrance to the harbour. This is a 
very brief description of the fortifications of Port Arthur. 
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Note. —Before starting for 203 Metre Hill, it would 
be well to ascertain whether artillery practice is to take 
place on the day of intended visit, as, should such be the 
•ease, the visit must be postponed. 

MONUMENT HILL. 

Dividing the Old Town from the New. and immediate¬ 
ly in the rear of the railway station, there rises to a con¬ 
siderable elevation a huge mole of very rocky formation. 
This mole has been chosen as a suitable site for the erec¬ 
tion of a national mausoleum to contain the sacred re¬ 
mains of 22,183 heroes, as also a monument 200 feet high 
to the memory of those who offered their lives in the 

service of their countrv. 1904—5. 

* 

This elevated position has been appropriately named 
Monument Hill, and from its summit can be obtained a 
most extensive view over the whole district, including the 
two far-away peaks of 203 Metre Hill and many other 
positions occupied, from time to time in course of the 
struggle, by the Japanese. 

THE WAR SOUVENIR MUSEUM. 

Having obtained a general view of the various forti¬ 
fied positions from Monument Hill, to extend the interest, 
it is necessary to pay a visit to the War Souvenir Museum, 
which will be found on an easy rise at the back of the Old 
Town. Here is the world-famed collection of both tro¬ 
phies and relics vividly describing the “horrors of modern 
warfare.” In the approach will be seen models of trenches 
trous de loups, abattis, chevmix-de-frise, wire-entan¬ 
glements, pit-holes, &c., siege artillery, quick-firers and 
bombs, and many other defensive weapons. The place 
has almost the appearance of a miniature redout. 

There are also models of some of the principal forts, 
Ni-ru-zan, East Kei-kwan-zan, and the North Fort, with 
other minor defence works which, on careful inspection, 
will enable the visitor to understand better what he has 
been shown in reality. In the building will be found a 
most elaborate display of all sorts of military stores, 
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ammunition, food, clothing, hospital necessaries, and the 
various instruments of the field hospital-corps, which 
altogether, will afford a lasting impression of the grca,t 
fortress and the Russo-Japanese War. In the Old Town 
still remain many traces of the Russian occupation, 

FROM MUKDEN TO ANTUNG 170 MILES. 


A light line of railway was laid by the Japanese 
Engineer Corps in 1904 to facilitate the rapid movement 
of treops to the front, which at the time, was gradually 
forming up in the neighbourhood to the south of Mukden, 
the capital city of Manchuria, where the Russians made 
their last stand during the late war. 

Reconstruction of the line to Standard guage was 
begun in August 1909 and notwithstanding considerable 
engineering difficulties the whole work was completed on 
November 1st, 1911. During the same period the Bureau 

of Railways of the Government General of Chosen was 

%> 

building the great steel bridge, 3098 feet long, across the 
Yalu River which w'as opened to traffic on November 3rd, 
1911 thus linking up the Chosen lines to Kcijyo (Seoul) 
and Fusan with the South Manchuria system, permitting 
the inauguration of through express services. 

The country between Mukden and Antung is one of 
special interest to the lover of pretty scenery; hills and 
dales intersected with rivers, and in the higher altitudes, 
crystal streams forming cascades and sometimes pic¬ 
turesque waterfalls. In the valleys, farmsteads and the 
homes of the peasantry grouped all along the line through¬ 
out the districts traversed. Considering the special 
circumstances under which the line was built, some of 


the engineering feats are truly marvellous. 

At Penchihu,a town with a population of over 3,000, 
there is a coal mine, worked by a Chino-Japanese Company 
on somewhatprimitive methods. 

Soon after leaving Chiaotou, is the Motien-ling pass, 
which was the prize twice contested in vain by the Rus¬ 
sians at a frightful cost in the late war. 

About 40 miles further on at Chiumu-chuang, the 


country is very hilly, and the landscape most interesting 
as the line winds its way through the long mountain pass 
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for about thirty miles until Feng-huang-chang (popula¬ 
tion 8.500) is reached. Here the down-grade begins and 
a magnificent agricultural landscape gradually opens out. 
To the left of the line in the distance will be seen Mt. 
Phoenix, with its rugged outline, like a sentinel watching 
over the distant fertile valley of the “Yalu.” From this 
neighbourhood large quantities of grain, kaoliang, beans 
and beancake are transported to Antung for shipment 
further south. 

The next stoppage is at Wulungpei where there are 
are some hot springs. 

In another hour Shahochen (population 21,500) is 
reached. This is the outlying station and the Chinese 
quarter of the sca-and-river port of Antung (population 
5,300), which is situated on the west bank of the River 
Yalu, about seven miles from the sea, and directly 
opposite to the town of Shinjishu on the Korean side. 

Roth these frontier towns arc comparatively new, 
the result of the late war, and are well laid out and lighted 
by electricity. 



Dungchuankwan (Dragon Fountain Temple) Chienshan 
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Chosen Railway Bridge over the Yalu River, 


between Antung and Shinjishu 
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CHOSEN, 

(Korea.) 

The 44 Hermit Kingdom ” or 44 Land of the Morning 
Calm,” describes the country and simple 44 dolce-far - 
niente ” life of its people to perfection. 

A peninsula of strikingly peculiar shape, jutting out 
from the eastern extremity of the continent of Asia and 
dividing the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan ; Korea 
has a coast-line more than three times the length of her 
northern and only land boundary which separates the 
kingdom from the Chinese Division of Manchuria. 

The climate is similar to that of North China, cold y 
but very dry in winter ; the summer being a short one 
with a scorching heat in the sun during the middle of 
the day. The nights are nearly always cool. 

According to ancient records the nation was founded 
by the Chinese as far back as b.c. 1122, and for more than 
three thousand years has been practically isolated from 
the rest of the world, including even her nearest neigh¬ 
bours. The rulers of the little kingdom were formerly 
vassals paying tribute to the Emperor of China, and, 
more recently, the Japanese pretended also to the same 
claim. In 1876 the kingdom was granted her indepen¬ 
dence with full liberty to conclude treaties with foreign 
powers ; but during the last quarter of a century the- 
Koreans have shown no inclination to move in the general* 
process of modernisation which has been taking place in< 
the Far East. 

Between 1905 and 1910 Korea found herself under 
the strong but progressive policy of a Japanese Protec¬ 
torate and in August of the latter year, w r as annexed by 
Japan, w r hen the name was changed to Chosen, a transla¬ 
tion of the meaning “Land of the Morning Calm.” The 
railway now traverses the peninsular from north to south 
while many important towns on the coast ha^e been 
linked up by means of branches which, with others in 
course of construction, will in the near future bring the 
total length of lines in operation up to 1000 miles. 
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The Keijyo-Fusan and Keijyo-Antung sections unite 
at Ryuzan and form a trunk line 588 miles in length. At 
Antung connection is made by means of the railway 
bridge across the Yalu River with the Mukden-Antung 
line of the South Manchuria Railway which joins the 
Dairen-Chanchun line of the same railway at Mukden as 
well as the Peking-Mukden line of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment Railways. In addition to daily express trains be¬ 
tween Fusan, Keijyo and Antung, a tri-weekly express 
service known as the Chosen-Manchuria Express is run 
from Fusan to Changchun and vice versa, connecting 
with trains of the Trans Siberian Railway to and from 
Europe. . 

In the south a Ferry service between Fusan and 
Shimonoseki (122 miles) is maintained twice a day by 
steamers of the Imperial Japanese Government Railways 
which make direct connection with express trains to Kobe, 
Yokohama and Tokyo. 

SHINGISHU 

582 miles from Fusan. 

Hotel. Shingishu station Hotel under management of 

Chosen Railway. 

SHINGISHU, the northern terminus of the Chosen 
Railway is situated opposite Antung on the left bank of 
the River Yalu which forms a natural dividing line be¬ 
tween Chosen and China, The town was only an isolated 
village before the opening of railway traffic but it has 
made rapid progress having now a population of over 
4000. 

HEIJYO. (Pyongyang) 

435 miles from Fusan. 

Population : 45,000. 

Hotel : Yanagiva (Japanese). 

Jinrikishas : Yen 0.30 per hour. Yen 1.80 per day. 

HEIJYO, situated on the edge of a great plain on the 
banks of the River Daido, is the second greatest city in 
Chosen and the junction for the Heijyo-Chinnampo line 
running to the coast 35 miles distant. This city is well 
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known in history, as it was the scene of many battles 
fought from the time of Toyotomi s expedition until the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1895. The city and vicinity are 
noted for their fine scenery and historical relies, and a day 
can be pleasantly spent in the city and on a short excur¬ 
sion to the old battlefields from which splendid views of 
the surrounding country can be obtained. The best plan 
is to go by jinrikisha through the main street of the city 
to Otsumitsudai, walk along the ramparts of the old 
fortifications to Botandai, overlooking the river, thence by 
passenger sampan to “ Daidomon the old city gate and 
return to the hotel, which is not far distant. 



A street in Keijyo (Seoul) 


KEIJYO, (Seoul) 

Population : 280,000. 

Hotels : Son tag Hotel. 

The Chosen, a new hotel well located in the 
heart of the city, is in course of construction 
by the Chosen Railway and will he opened in 
July 1914. 
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Consulates : Belgium, China, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Russia and United States of’ America. 

Rickshas : One coolie, Yen 1.80 per day ; two coolies 
Yen 2.50 per day. 

Motor cars : Yen 4.00 per hour. 

Railway Stations : Nandaimon. the main station for 
passengers and freight Traffic. 

Seidaimon a sub-station near the foreign residence 
section, consulates and Hotel. 

An electric ear service communicates with all parts of 
the city from both stations. 



South gate, Keijyo (Seoul) 

KEIJYO (Seoul, the Korean word for “chief”) founded 
in 1897, is the largest city in Chosen and was the capital of 
the Empire for over 500 years under the Li Dynasty which 
ended with the annexation of the country by Japan in 
1910. It is surrounded by a stone wall from 10 to 20 feet 
in height with a total length of 14 miles much of which 
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Pagoda Park, Keijyo, (Seoul) 


The Government General of Chosen, Keijyo (Seoul) 
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is in a fair state of preservation. It is pierced by eight 
gateways, solid arches of stone, each surrounded by a 
lofty tower. The principal ones are;—the South Gate 
(Nandaimon) on one of the main thoroughfares, standing 
quite alone now, the wall having been pulled down for 
some distance on both sides to make way for improve¬ 
ments ;—the “ West Gate ” (Seidaimon) or Peking Gate, 
near the foreign residence section through which there is 
much travel to and from the interior ;—the “ East Gate” 
(Tongdaimon) one of the oldest, communicates with 
important provinces in the east and north. Independence 
Gate, (Dokuritsumon) on the Peking road outside the 
West Gate, was erected in 1896, to commemorate the 
occasion when Korea, by stipulations in the treaty of 
Shimonoseki between Japan and China, w'as proclaimed 
Independent. 

The city which is densely populated and whose 
streets are always crowded with busy people, affords 
ample opportunities to visitors desiring to study the 
country and to see things Korean. A long main street 
runs from the East Gate to the W r est Gate which is bisect¬ 
ed near the center of the city by another, both being 
about 120 feet broad and with a few cross roads form the 
principal thoroughfares. The main cross street known as 
“Shoro” or Bell Street is the principal business street and 
is named after the colossal bell to be seen nearby, which 
is said to have been east by the first king of the Id Dy¬ 
nasty when he founded the city. Though no longer used, 
this bell formerly gave the signal at midnight for the 
gates of the city to be closed, after which no traveller 
was allowed to enter. 

PLACES OF INTEREST IN KEIJYO 

THE NORTH PALACE (Keifuku-Kyu) is situated 
in the North west of the city, at the foot of Hakugaku 
Hill. It was built at the beginning of the Yi dynasty 
but was destroyed during the war between Korea and 
Japan three Gentries ago. It was rebuilt in I860, at 
the beginning of the reign of the first Emperor (now* 
Prince Yi Senior) by the Regent. The front gate of the 
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palace has three arched entrances surmounted by a two- 
storied building, while the terrace of the gate is decorated 
by a stone railing, and in front stand two large stone 
lions. There are many splendid buildings in the grounds 
among which the Audience Hall and Summer Pavilion 
are the most elaborate. The former is inside the second 
gate and contains a throne and the latter stands in the 
centre of t he lotus lake. There is a large garden in the rear 
and beyond that the Imperial homestead. 

PAGODA PARK on the north side of* the main 
street near Shoro Street was laid out in 1906 by the 
Government. It is so named on account of a 13 story 
marble Pagoda standing in the center which is said to 
have been presented to one of the rulers of Korea by an 
Emperor of China seven centuries ago. The three top 
stories were removed by Japanese invaders three centuries 
ago and now stand on the ground to one side. Near¬ 
by is another antiquity, a decorated and inscribed tablet 
standing on the back of a gigantic turtle, a memorial of 
the old monastery that ones stood on this site. Nearly 
opposite The Park will be seen the Great Bell from which 
Shoro Street takes its name. 

NAM SAN is the name of the hill rising within the 
walls, from which a good view over the whole city can 
be obtained. The trip can be accomplished on foot in 
■about an hour. 

THE QUEEN’S TOMB is situated about half a 
mile outside the East Gate and forms the mausoleum of 
those who w r ere murdered in the coup d’etat of 1895. 
The trip is made by tramway as far as the terminus, 
when the sacred enclosure will be reached after a walk of 
about ten minutes. The tomb is surrounded by a low 
wall on three sides and in front stands a broad smooth 
stone table and a tall stone lantern which is lighted 
every night. Stone statues of great size of officers and 
various animals stand about the tomb as guardians. 

THE EAST PALACE, (Shotoku-kyu) said to be the 
finest of Korean Palaces is situated in the North-cast of 
the city and was erected at the beginning of the Yi 
dynasty but was destroyed by fire during the war be¬ 
tween Korea and Japan, and rebuilt shortly after. 
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There are many fine buildings in the grounds, one of 
which is roofed with fine green tiles and the grand garden 
with its thick growth of pine trees and various kinds of 
flowers is very attractive. The Palace is now occupied 
by Prince Yi, the last Emperor, and permission to enter 
must be obtained from the Household Department. A 
museum and zoological garden adjoin the Palace grounds. 

THE TUK SOO PALACE occupying the site of an 
old Palace in the foreign quarter, west of the city, was 
built in 1896 by Prince Yi, father of the last Emperor. 
It is a modern structure of attractive design but does 
not offer much of interest to the visitor. 

THE WHITE BUDDHA, an image of a Buddhist 
of Mercy, fifteen feet high and carved in the granite of 
the hillside is some distance outside the North Gate. 
An interesting trip is to go by jinrikisha out through the 
West Gate passing IndependenceGate and therockquarries 
and return via the North Gate from which some excel¬ 
lent views can be obtained. This should not occupy 
more than hours. 

HOKKANZAN (Poo-kang) is the name of the 
highest mountain in the neighbourhood of Seoul. The 
views on the way up, as also from the summit, are very 
extensive. A Buddhist Monastery will be passed nestled 
in one of the hollows as the ascent is made where the 
monks are noted for their kindly reception of visitors. 
The trip takes about five hours going and four returning, 
so that an early start should be made, with the accom¬ 
paniment of a good picnic tiffin. A guide is necessary. 
The first part of the journey is by ricksha (2 coolies). 
Arrived at the foot of the hill the ascent can be made 
by chair, or for those who enjoy a climb, on foot. 

Approximate cost with guide, ricksha, chair &c.— 
For one person Yen 7.50—two Yen 10.—three Yen 12. 
for the trip. 
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PROGRAMME OF SIGHTSEEING IN KEIJYO 

(SEOUL) 

1st Day. 

Morning.—“ Kcifuku-kyo ” or Old North Palace. 
Afternoon.—Pagoda Park* Big Bell, shopping etc. 

2nd Day. 

Morning.—Nanzan Park and Japanese quarters. 
Afternoon.—Queen’s tomb. 

3rd Day. 

Morning.— 44 Shotoku-kyu ” or East Palace (Permit must 
be obtained) Museum and Zoological Garden. 
Afternoon.—The trip to the White Buddha, via west and 
north gates. 

4th Day. 

Morning.—8 a.m. The trip to the “ Hokkanzan 99 or 
Poo-kang mountain taking a substantial tiffin 
with you. 
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COOK’S TOURS 


INDEPENDENT TICKETS 

Cook's Tickets are available all over the World, either for simple 
journeys or the most complex tours, and give special facilities with 
regard to break of journey and conveyance of luggage. Interpre¬ 
ters, in uniform, are in attendance at principal stations and seaports 
to render assistance to holders of Cook’s Tickets. 

INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 

The acme of Travel without trouble is attained by the above 
method. By it the traveller journeys with absolute independence,, 
but with every detail arranged beforehand, and practically every 
expenditure provided for. Write for explanatoiy prospectus. 

SELECT PARTIES 

Select Parties frequently leave London in charge of experienced 
Representatives (not in uniform) for well-planned tours to the chief 
countries in Europe, also to America, Palestine, Egypt, Algeria* 
British East Africa, South America, India, Burma, Ceylon, Round 
the World, &c., according to season, at fares which include all 
necessary expenses. 

“POPULAR” HOLIDAY TOURS 

These Tours provide for travel tickets and hotel expenses at 
moderate and inclusive fares, and are arranged to all parts of 
Europe. They range from a simple Saturday to Monday excursion 
to holidays of three weeks’ duration, and do not tie the tourist to 
any fixed daily programme. 

OCEAN TRAVEL 

Passage tickets (all classes) are issued at lowest rates to all 
parts of the World. Being the accredited Agents equally of every 
steamship line of repute, Thos. Cook & Son have no special interest 
to serve, but are in a position to give accurate and absolutely 
unbiassed information and guidance to their clients. 

Cooks’ Ocean Sailing List is published monthly, and may 
be had at any of their Offices. 

PLEASURE CRUISES 

Summer and Winter Cruises by specially appointed steamers 
of the P. & O., Orient, Royal Mail, and other first-class lines are 
organised throughout the year. 

BANKING, EXCHANGE AND INSURANCE 

Foreign moneys exchanged at most advantageous rates. Cir¬ 
cular Notes and Letters of Credit issued for all parts of the World* 

Travellers with Cook’s Tickets may, for small premiums, ins ure 
their baggage against loss. Baggage and goods of every description 
may be stored or forwarded to any part of the World at lowest rates. 

HOTEL COUPONS 

Hotel Coupons are issued from 7/6 to 16/- per day, available 
at one or more of the principal hotels in each of the chief cities, 
towns, and places of Tourist resort in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. Full particulars are given in the “Traveller’s Gazette,” 
3d. monthly, by post 6d. 
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Offices and Agencies of Thos. Cook & Son. 

Telegraphic Addresses shown after dashes. 


CHIEF OFFICE—Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

(COUPON) 

LONDON BRANCH OFFICES: 


City— Tel. Add. 

90, Gracechurch Street, E.O. Tourelle. 
Grace 

81, Cheapside, E.C.—Cookbook, Cent 
•■99, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

West End— 

38 and 39, Piccadilly, W.—Pi ecu tours, 
Piccy 

■21, High Street. Kensington, W.— 
Viandante, Kens 

125, Pall Mall, S.W. (corner of Cockspur 
Street)—Allotments Westrand 

Victoria Station (Grosvenor Hotel),S.W, 


Tel. Add. 

.* 86, Oxford Street, W.—Toura- 
I vista Ox 

West ) 416, Oxford Street, W. (Sel- 
End \ fridge’s] 

I *Westbourne Grove,W. (White- 
\ ley’s) 

f Forecourt, Charing Cross Ter- 
I minus 
W.C. f 378, Strand 

A 122, High Holborn (near British 
V Museum) 

N.W. : Front of St. Pancras Station, 
Euston Road 

Whitechapel : 117, High Street 
Woolwich : 29, New Road 


Hotels—F irst Avenue, Langham, Metropole, Victoria, Carlton, Russell, Savoy 
and Grosvenor. 


PROVINCIAL OFFICES: 


Barrow-in-Furness : 61, Duke Street 
—Coupon 

Belfast : 27, Royal Avenue—Coupon 
f Stephenson Place—Cou¬ 
pon 

52 <fc 54, Corporation St. 
BIRMINGHAM Emigration 

161, Soho Road—World¬ 
wide 

Blackburn : 5. Railway Road—Coupon 

Rm to v i 68 ’ Deaiwgate—Coupon 
Bolton j Newport street 

Bradford : 21, Market St.cet—Coupon 
Brighton : 81, King’s Road—Coupon 
Bristol : 49, Corn Street—Coupon 
Burnley : 92, St. James Street—Cou¬ 
pon 

Bury : 67, Stanley Street—Coupon 
Cardiff : 2, Duke Street—Coupon 
Cheltenham : 365, High Street—Cou- 

DovER : 14, Esplanade—Coupon 
Dublin : 118, Grafton Street—Coupon 
r 54, Princes Street—Cou- 
J pen 

Edinburgh v Booking Hall, Waverley 
l Stn, 

i 83, Buchanan Street—Cou- 
Glasgow c pon 

V1. Arayle Street 

Gloucester : The Cross—Coupon 
hull : 5, Carr Lane—Coupon 
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Keighley : 66, Cavendish Street- 

Coupon 

Killarney : Main Street 
Leeds : 55, Boar Lane—Coupon 
Leicester : Gallowtree Gate—Coupon 
LIVERPOOL : 49, Lord Street—Coupon 

! V i ct.or i a Bridge—E m- 
igration 

77, Market Street— 
Coupon 

85, Sturtford Road 
Midland Hotel—Cook's 
Midotel 

, Northumberland 
f Street (corner New 
on-Tyne < Bridge St.)—Tourist 
£ 16, Clumber Street— 
Nottingham c Coupon 

197, Derby Road 

Oldham: 110, Yorks hire Street—Cou¬ 
pon 

Rochdale : 82, Drake Street—Coupon 
Sheffield : 31, Fargate—Coupon 
Southampton : 32, Oxford Street— 
Coupon 

Sunderland : 13, Fawcett Street— 
Coupon 

Walsall : 21, Park Street—Coupon 
Wolverhampton : 22, Lichfield Street 
—Coupon 

York : 38, Coney Street—Coupon 
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CONTINENTAL & EASTERN OFFICES: 


Awstfrtiaw/ 83 * Damrak—Cook 
Amsterdam^ AmstelHot0l « 

Athens : Place de la Constitution— 
Cook 

Barcelona : 19, Calle de Fontaneiia— 
Cook 

Bergen (Norway)—Cook Bergenorge 
♦Berlin : Weltreisebureau Union. Rei- 
seunion 

Bev'ROFT : Near Hotel d‘Orient—Cook 
Bombay : Cook’s Building, Hornby Rd. 
—Coupon 

Bremen : 36, Bahnbofstrasse—Cook 
Brussels : 41, Rue de la Madeleine— 
Cook 

Calcutta : 9, Old Court House Street— 
Coupon 

Cannes : 3, Rue de la Gare—Coupon 
Carlsbad : Markt—Cook 
Christiania Cook 
Cologne : l, Domhof—Cook 
Colombo : Victoria Arcade, York St.— 
Coupon 

Como : 1. Piazza Cavour—Cook 
Constantinople : 107, Rue Cabristan 
1 Cook 

Copenhagen : 26, Kongens Nytorv— 
Cook 

Delhi : 4, Kashmir Gate—Coupon 
Dresden : 43, Pragerstrasse—Coupon 
Florence : 10, Via Tornabuoni—Cook 
Frankfort o/M 28, Kaiserstrasse— 
Cook Frankfurtmain 
Geneva : 00, Rue du Rhone—Cook 
Genoa : 17, 19, 21, Piazza della Meri- 
diana—Cook 

Gibraltar : Waterport Street—Cook 
Haifa : Near Hotel Carmel—Cook 
Hamburg : 39, Alsterdaram—Coupon 
HONGKONG : 16, Desvceux Road—Cou¬ 
pon 

Innsbruck : 3, Margarethenplatz— 

Cook 

Interlaken : Hoheweg—Cook 
Jaffa : German Colony—Cook 
Jerusalem : David Street—Cook 
Lausanne : 16, Place St. Francois— 
Cook 

Lisbon : 52-54, Rua Aurea—Coupon 


Lucerne : Schwanenplatz—Cook 
Madrid :— 30, Calle del Arena 1—Cook 
Palace Hotel— 

MALTA : 308. Strada Reale, Valetta— 
Cook 

Manila : Manila Hotel—Coupon 
Marseilles; 11,b Rue Noailles—Cou¬ 
pon 

Mentone : 22, Avenue Felix Faure— 
Coupon 

Milan ; 7, Via Manzoni—Cook 
Monte Carlo : Credit Lyonnais, 
Avenue des Beaux Arts—Coupon 
Montreux : Arcades du National, Bon 
Port—Cook 

•Munich : Amtliclies Bayerisches— 
Weltreisen Reisebureau, 16, Pro- 
menadeplatz (and at Nuremberg). 
Naples : Galleria Vittoria, Via Cliiata- 
mone—Cook 

Nice : 13, Promenade des Anglais- 
Coupon 

Pallanza : 13, Piazza Garibaldi— 

Cook 

( 1, Place de 1*Opera—Coupon 
I 250, Rue de Rivoli—Cookrivo 
Paris e 101, Avenue des Champs 
I Elysees—Cookelis 
{ Hotel Majestic 

Rangoon : Pliayre Street—Coupon 

1 54, Piazza Esedra di Termini 
Rome ' —Cook 

l IB, Piazza di Spagna—Cook 
Salzburg : 7. Sell war zstrasse—Cook 
San Remo : Via Vittorio Emanuele— 
Coupon 

Shanghai : 2, Foochow Road—Coupon 
Stresa: 28, Viale Umberto I—Cook 
Toulon : 4, Place de la Liberte (Grand 
Hotel Building)—Coupon 
Trondhjem : (Open June 15 to Sept. 1) 
Cook 

Venice : Piazza dei Leoncini, Piazza 
San Marco—Cook 
Vienna : 2, Stefansplatz—Cook 
Yokohama : 32, Water Street—Coupon 
ZURICH : 2, Fraumunsterstrasse, Burkli 
Platz—Cook 


AMERICAN & CANADIAN OFFICES: 


New York :— 

Chief Office 245, Broadway—Coupon 
J 264, Fifth Avenue 
Branches C 2081, Broadway 

\ 553, Fifth Avenue 
Boston : 336, Washington Street- 
Coupon 

Buenos Aires ; 740, Calle Florida— 
Th os cook 

Chicago : 15, East Jackson Boulevard 
—Coupon 


Los Angeles : 515, South Spring Street 
(Alexandria Hotel)—Coupon 
Montreal : 530, St. Catherine St. West 
—Coupon 

Philadelphia: 137, South Broad Street 
—Coupon 

San Francisco : 089, Market Street— 
Coupon 

Toronto : Traders’ Bank Bldg., 65, 
Yonge St. 
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Correspondents at Baltimore (Md.), Bristol (Conn.) Buffalo (N.Y.) Charle¬ 
ston (S.K.) Chattanooga (Tenn.) Cincinnati (O).), Cleveland, Colohiius (O.), 
Denver (Co!.), Detroit, Fall River (Mass.), Geneva (N.Y. ), Halifax (N.S.), 
Hartford, Honolulu, T.H., Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Mexico City 
(M ex.), Minneapolis, Morristown (N.J.), Newark (N.J.), new haven, New 
Orleans, Paterson (N.J.), Pittsburg (Pa.), Pittsfield, Providence (R.I.), 
Quebec (P.Q.), Richmond (Va.), Rochester (N.Y. ), Scranton, (Pa.) St. Louis 
(M o.), Seattle (Wash.), Springfield (Mas*.). Syracuse (N.Y.), Trenton (N.J.), 
Troy, (NY.), Victoria B.C., Waterburg, (Conn.), Wilkes-Barre (Pa.,) Win¬ 
nipeg, Worcester (Mass.). 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AFRICAN OFFICES: 


Cape Town : 30, Strand Street—Cou¬ 
pon 

Durban : Smith Street—Coupon 


Elisa BETH VILLE : (Katanga, Belgian 
Congo)—Cook 

Johannesburg : Saeke’s Bldgs., Jou- 
bert Street—Coupon 


AUSTRALASIAN OFFICES: 


Adelaide : Mr. H.P. Wilson, 1 <fc 2 
Brook man's Buildings, Greenfell St. 
Coupon 

Auckland r 62, Queen Street—Coupon 
♦Brisbane : Messrs. (Jordon & Gotcli, 
212 & 214, Queen Street 
♦Dunedin : Mr. J, Greet!eld Lower 
High St. 


♦Hobart : Tasmanian Tourist Associa¬ 
tion 

Melbourne : 260, Collins Street— 

Coupon 

Sydney : Cliallis House, Martin Pl. 
—Coupon 

Wellington : Government Life Build¬ 
ings, next G.P.O.—Coupon 


With •Correspondents at Ballarat, Bendigo, Christchurch, Geelong, Brok¬ 
en Hill, Launceston, Perth ; Kalgoorlie, Napier, Gisborne, New Ply¬ 
mouth, Wanganui) Invercargill, Rotorua, and Toowoomba. 


OFFICES OF THOS. COOK & SON (EGYPT), LIMITED 


Alexandria : 2, Rue Porte Rosette— 
Cook 

Assouan : Grand Hotel 
Cairo : Near Shepheard's Hotel— 
Cook 

Khartoum : Grand Hotel (Season only) 


London : Ludgate Circus—Xepthis 
Luxor; New Winter Palace Hotel 
Port Said : Quai Francois Joseph— 
Cook 

Suez : Mr. G. Mavro. 


* Those marked with an asterisk are Correspondents authorised only for the issue 
ot Travelling Tickets and Hotel Coupons. 
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flSTOR 

HOUSE 

— SHANGHAI —" 



The Leading American Hotel 


THE FAR EAST. 
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THE 

Palace House 

SHANGHAI. 

No. 2 Nanking Road, & 19 The Bund. 


The most central and magnificent site in the heart of 
Shanghai; facing the River and opposite the Landing 
Stages. 

All Bedrooms with Bathroom attached have an out¬ 
side view. 

Hot and Cold Shower Baths and Flush Water-Closets. 

Electric Light, Fans, and Elevators. Steam-heating 
throughout. 

Famed for spacious Dining Room on the Fifth Floor. 

Cuisine and Service Unsurpassed. 

Private Dining Rooms and Banqueting Hall. 

Banquets, Wedding Parties and Receptions a special¬ 
ity. 

Roof Garden, with magnificent Panoramic View of the 
Bund, River, Town, and surrounding Country. 

Principal Languages Spoken. 


Tel. Address : “PALACE,” Shanghai. 

Codes Used : Telephones : 

A.B.C., 4th and 5th Edn. Guests, No. 39. 

A.I.—Lieber's, Western Union, Manager. No. 2539. 


CENTRAL STORES, Ltd., 

Proprietors. 
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Mactavish 


Lehmann, 

Limited. 

Opposite Garden Bridge and Astor House 

SHANGHAI 


For Fresh film plates 

and all Photo Goods. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING BY 
MODERN METHODS 


WE GET NEW FILMS EVERY MAIL. 
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Chinese Name Code 

^AI LOONG Wb AL\ A.B.G 5th Edition 

BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL 


SHIA-KWAN, NANKING. 

A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. HOT AND COLD WATER. 
BATHS, THE LATEST SANITARY . 
SYSTEM. WITHIN THREE MINUTES 
OF RAILWAY AND STEAMER. - 


All Food and Wines 
under Foreign Sup¬ 
ervision 3& # 


THE HOTEL HAS ITS OWN CARRIAGE 
AND RICKSHA SERVICE. GUIDES 
ENGAGED AND ALL ARRANGEMENTS 
MADE FOR SPORTSMEN AND VIS¬ 
ITORS TO THE MING TOMBS. THE 
HOTEL PORTER MEETS ALL TRAINS 
AND STEAMERS.. 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND UP- 
TO-DATE HOTEL ON THE YANGTZE 


Telegraphic Address : “Bridge/' Nanking- 

W. A. MARTIN, Proprietor. 
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Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 

TIENTSIN. 

Tel . Address: “ASTOR-TIENTSIN” 

Codes: Al, A.B.C., Western Union, 


Best situation in town. Opposite the Vic¬ 
toria Park, where Military Bands perform once 
a week. The most centrally situated. Close to 
English, German, and French Concessions. 


Grand Dining Room with accommodation 
for 300 Guests. American Plan. Moderate Rates. 
English, German, and French spoken. 

EVERy COMFORT FOR VISITORS. 


THE LEADING HOTEL 

IN 

NORTH CHINA. 

Well known for its excellent Cuisine and 
Wines. 70 well furnished Bedrooms, Billiards, 
Bar, and Reading Rooms. Private Dining 
Rooms. Caterers to the Governor of Chili and 
Gov’t. Railways of North China. Special at¬ 
tention paid to Reservation of Rooms by mail 
or cable. 

Motor Omnibus and Porter meets Trains 
and Steamers. 


O- KREIER 

MANAGER 
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THE LEADING HOTEL IN NORTH CHINA. 

Imperial Hotel, 

LIMITED. 

TIENTSIN. 


Catering for First Ciass Travel• 

Every modern comfort. Electric Light 
and Fans. 

Attached bath-rooms, hot and cold water 
laid on. 

Rooms arranged singly or en suite , 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Private and Public Dining Rooms ( Biliiard 
and Reading Rooms. 

^excellent duisine 

Under experienced Foreign supervision* 
Omnibus meets all trains. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


KSSScxrBcxKKSa 
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BRANCHES 


Railway Hotel 

Shanhaikwan 


Peitaiho Hotel, 

Peitaiho 


. Station Hotel, 

Tongku 

Telegraphic Address: 

“ EMPIRE,” 
Tientsin. 


Telephone 

TO 

Pekin and 

Tongku. 


xxxxx 

XXXXX 

xxxxxl 


xxxxx 

xxxxx 
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WAGON-LITS 

HOTEL DE LA PAIX, 


TIENTSIN 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL 

Offers every comfort 

Best recognised Cuisine and Cellar in North China 

French Chef de Cuisine 


Rates from $6 upwards 


Telegraphic Address: “LAPAIX,” 

Code A.B.C., 5th Edition 
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S. J. Betines & Co., Oriental Pharmacy, 

Deutsche Apotheke 


PEKING TIENTSIN 


Hatamen Street, close 
to Hatamen Gate* 


Victoria RoacL 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists 

Allopathic Homoeopathik and Patent Medicines 

All foreign prescriptions dispensed 
Chemical and microscopical analysis 
Toilet requisites 
Dust-goggles 


Eastman’s Kodaks and Films 


Plates, papers and all photographic 
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Grand Hotel des 
Wagon-Lits, Ltd. 


PEKING 



GRAND HOTEL DES WAQONS-LITS, PEKING. 


THE ONLY HOTEL 

with every modern convenience, 
Telegraphic Address: “ Wagonlits.'* 


Grand Hotel des Wagons-Lits, Ltd. 


WILH. TRENDEL, 

Manager. 
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HOTEL DE PEKING 

Situated in highly sanitary 
surroundings, facing south and toward the 

Legation Quarter.' 

Near the Post and Telegraph Offices, the Palace 
and other public buildings. 

The oldest established Hotel in the 
Capital, with the newest building. 

Bath and the most modern convenience 

in each room. 


Absolutely up-to-date. 

B. ROSSO, 

Manager. 

Telephone No. 581 East. 

Code A.6.C. 5th Edition. 

Telegraphic Address: “ITALO, PEKING," 
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CAMERA CRAFT Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS- 

LEGATION STREET , PEKING. 


(next door to Hongkong & Shanghai Bank) 
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SUMMER PALACE, PEKING. 
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DEVELOPING & PRINTING, 

PHOTO SUPPLIES, PORTRAITURE. 

Fresh supplies of Eastman Films 
and Papers received monthly. 
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Chinese Government Railways 

PEKING-MUKDEN LINE. 



Administration Building, Tientsin. 


A through train with Dining and Sleeping accommodation 
for 1st and 2nd class passengers runs weekly between 

PEKING AND MUKDEN 

and gives direct connection with Trans-Siberian Service 

to and from Europe. 

The trains are lighted throughout by electricity, steam 
heated during winter and provided with electric 
fans in each coupe in Summer. 

English spoken at all stations and on trains* 

For further particulars apply to the Traffic Manager 

or any office of 

Thos. Cook & Son. 

Tientsin, 1st. November, 1913. 
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TO TOURISTS. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

FATAL or NON-FATAL, Insured against by 

THE OCEAN 

Accident and Guarantee Corporation 

(LlMITE D>. 

Head Office: Moorgate St,, London, E.C. 

[Empowered by Special Act of Parliament) 

Assets exceed = £2,000,000 

Claims paid - over £8,000,000 

Special World-Wide Insurances, for short periods, for 
Tourists and Travellers against Accidents of all kinds (in¬ 
cluding accidents at sea). For Premium see handbills. 

The Ocean Corporation's “Leader” Policy is an Annual 
Contract based on wide and liberal lines. It not only 

P rovides against Accidents, but also against Illness and 
ermanent Incapacity, and the sums assured, in case of 
death or loss of limb or sight by accident, automatically 
increase upon each-renewal, 

It possesses, in addition, the important advantage of being 

World-Wide as to Travel. 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THE OFFICES OF THE 

OCEAN CORPORATION, 

And by THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus ; 99, Grace- 
church Street ; 99, Leadenhall Street; 81, Cheapside ; 38 & 39, 
Piccadilly ; 21, High Street, Kensington ; 125, Pall Mall ; 86, Ox¬ 
ford Street; 122, High Holborn ; Fdrecourt, Charing Cross Termi¬ 
nus ; and Langham, Metropole, Victoria, First Avenue, Russell,. 
Carlton, Savoy and Grosvenor Hotels, London; and at their vari¬ 
ous Provincial Offices. 
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✓ To TOKYO via CHOSEN ^ 
from 

Mukden - • - 2^ days 

Peking - - - 4 “ 

H arbin - - - 3 44 

Moscow - * - 11 “ 

Berlin - - - 13 44 

Paris 


\ London 


Cable Address : “ SENTETS ” 
Code Used : A. B. C., 5th Edition. 


ferry service between Fnsan and Sh 
at Changchun. Daily Express 
Daily Express Trains composed of 
and take Dining and Sleeping Csr> 
with the trains on tho Antung-Muk 
and Mukden. Through Passer 
Luggage to or from Harbin, Manch 
cipal stations lines of the Chosen 1 
Railway. Fusan Station Ho 
Best Attendance, Moderate Charge 

TICKET AGENCIES :—MESS}:? 

The Nordisk Rffebubeatj. 


The Railway Bureau of tfc 
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Quickest Communication 

between Japan and China and Europe. Most Important and 
Interesting Route in the Round-the-World Journey. Cho- 
sen-Manchuria Express Service :—Fusan—Keijyo 
^^(Seoul)—Mukden—Changchun.—The Chosen—Manchuria 
Express Train with excellent 1st Class Sleeping, 2nd 
Class Sleeping and Dining Cars, runs thrice a week 
between Fusan and Changchun, connecting in the 
south with trains to or from Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, etc. at Shimonoseki or Moji through the 
fl Jmonoseki, and in the north with the Trans-Siberian Express 
Service : —Fusan—Keijyo (Seoul)—Antung—Mukden—Two 
Ijlst, 2nd and 3rd Class Cars run between Fusan and Antung, 
Jon the necessary sections. One of these trains runs conjointly 
den line, thus providing the through service between Fusan 
n,ger Express :—Through Booking of Passengers and their 
juria, Vladivostock, Tientsin, Peking, etc., is dealt with at prin- 
yi, ail way. Hotels j—U nder the direct management of the 

..tel —Shingishu Station Hotel :—Good Accommodation, 

jTHOS. Cook & Son, The International Sleeping Car Company, and 

For particulars .apply to 

e Government General of Chosen* Ryusan, Chosen. 
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COOK’S 

TOURIST’S HANDBOOK 

O F 

Peking, Tientsin, 
Shan-Hai-Kwan, Mukden, 
Dairen, Port Arthur 

AND 

Keijyo (Seoul) 



























